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Whitney Palache To 
Retire; Koeckert 


Will Succeed Him 


U. S. Manager of Commercial 
Union Fleet to Return to His 
Home in California 


CHANGE EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1 


Both Leaders of Exceptional Abil- 
ity; A. J. Makins Will Become 
Assistant U. S. Manager 











The announcement last week in The 
Eastern Underwriter of the retirement 
on August 31 of Whitney Palache as 
United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union of England and head of its 
affiliated American companies and the 
appointment of Assistant United States 
Manager Fred W. Koeckert to succeed 
him is of vital importance to the fire 
insurance world. Mr. Palache, who plans 
to return to California whence he came 
in 1913, will be sincerely and deeply 
missed by his associates and wide circle 
of close friends in the East. Mr. Koeck- 
ert is being congratulated heartily upon 
his promotion to a position of first rank 
in the fire insurance world. He is one of 
the most brilliant, as well as popular, 
young fire insurance executives in the 
country. 

Mr. Palache is retiring from active 
duty just at the height of his career. 
He is only’ sixty-two years of age and 
many of his friends who knew nothing 
of his plans expected him to remain on 
the firing line for at least another dec- 
ade. This year he was chosen as candi- 
date for president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the highest honor 
accorded to a fire company executive by 
those who respect his ability and admire 
his personality. Mr. Palache had been 
Vice-president of the National Board and 
his acceptance of the presidency was 
considered a foregone conclusion until a 
short time before the annual meeting of 


the board when he declined to become 
the chicf executive officer. 


Held Organization Offices 


Previous to his becoming an officer of 

the National Board Mr. Palache had 
een president of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters for three years, 
distinct tribute to his qualities of lead- 
ership and progressiveness. 

Mr. Palache was born in California 
*dout 62 years ago and lived there until 
1913, During that time he had been spe- 
Cal agent of the Union of California and 
ater associate manager of the Pacific 

“ast department of the Hartford Fire. 
N-1913 he was elected a vice-president 
of the Hartford and moved East to Hart- 
ord, Conn, In 1920 upon the retirement 
Col. A. H. Wray as manager of the 
Mmercial Union fleet Mr. Palache 
Succeeded him and made New York City 
'S headquarters. 

Tom 1920 until this year without in- 
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PHOENIX 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. Abso- 


operation. 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 














NOTICE 


The Eastern Underwriter is now in its 
new home on the 12th floor 


The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street, New York 


The Building. Entrance is on Dutch Street 


TELEPHONE 


Beekman 2076 























business changes is deferred until the Fall, : 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position’ in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger life. 


ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


_. 


Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
This gives you ample time 
Consider these things carefully during 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women who have ideals, are 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 




















David F. Houston 
Elected President 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 


Financial Head of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Suc- 
ceeds Charles A. Peabody 


WILL TAKE OFFICE SEPT. 1 


Former Member of President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet; Held Many Aca- 
demic Positions; A Prudential 

. Director 








David Franklin Houston, financial vice- 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and former member of 
President Wilson’s cabinet, where he 
served as secretary of the Treasury and 
Secretary of Agriculture, was elected 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, at a meeting of the board of 
trustees held on June 29, succeeding 
Charles A. Peabody, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1905, and 
who has resigned, his resignation becom- 
ing effective September 1, 


In addition to his American Telephone 
& Telegraph post, Mr. Houston is the 
president of the Bell Telephone Securi- 
ties Co. He joined the Bell forces in 
1921 following several years of distin- 
guished government service. 


He is at present a director of the New 
York Telephone Co., the Southwestern 
Telephone Co., The Prudential Insurance 
Co., and the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 

Teacher of Education 


His entry into public services followed 
many years of college teaching. Born 
ir Monroe, N. C., he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1892. Many institutions have 
since added the LL.D. degree. Academic 
positions he held included the follow- 
ing: Tutor in ancient languages, South 
Carolina College, 1887-8; superintendent 
to city schools, Spartanburg, S. C., 1888- 
91; associate professor of political sci- 
ence, 1894-1902; and dean of the faculty, 
1899-1902, University of Texas; president 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1899-1902; president of 
the University of Texas, 1905-08, and 
chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, 1908-16. 

Mr. Houston is also the author of a 
book in two volumes, entitled “My Eight 
Years With Wilson’s Cabinet” in which 
he gives a number of interesting facts 
during his connections with the Treas- 
ury department and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Houston sailed last Saturday for a 
short stay in Europe and expects to visit 
London, France, Italy and Belgium. He 
will return the latter part of August. 
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Something New! 


cy HE Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company has just 

issued a new contract which is a sound income-pro- 
ducing investment equally advantageous in its returns 
regardless of the age of the purchaser, and which pro- 
vides an immediate life income leaving the principal 
intact to be distributed as the purchaser directs. 


No physical examination is required, and in the 
opinion of eminent authorities the income from this 
investment is not subject to tax for many years after its 
purchase. 


- Mr. Broker and Mr. Surplus Writer, here is something 
to offer that substantial client who was “not interested 
in life insurance.” 


A line to Mr. McWilliam will bring the details, or if 
you are in the neighborhood, come in and see us. 


We want you to test our service with your next case. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Home Life Honor Roll 
Agents Hold Convention 


PRESIDENT E. I. LOW SPEAKS 


Addresses Also Made By J. A. Fulton, 
Superintendent Agencies and Medical 
Director Dr. C. F. S. Whitney 








Inspiring talks and discussions were 
the rule of the day at the two day an- 
nual convention of “honor roll agents” 
of the Home Life which was held on 
June 23 and 24 in Detroit. In his speech, 
President ‘E. I. Low, who presided, out- 
lined the standing and position of the 
company, and told of its progress in the 
last twelve months and James A. Ful- 
ton, superintendent of agents, talked on 
“Increasing Production by Better Work- 
ing Methods” and outlined a definite 
working plan for the accumulation of 
prospects and a systematic following up 
of those prospects. Dr. C. F. S. Whit- 
ney, associate medical director, talked on 
“Increasing Production by Better Selec- 
tion.” The correspondence course for 
new representatives was announced and 
discussed by R. C. Ellis of the agency 
department under the topic, “Producing 
More by Knowing More.” A question 
box entitled “Ask Me Another” was con- 
ducted by W. J. Cameron, actuary. | 

At the banquet which was held in 
the evening of the first day in honor 
of the honor roll representatives, there 
were present three men whose period of 
service in the company totalled one hun- 
dred and twenty years. These men 
were W. A. R. Bruehl of Cincinnati, who 
is the senior member of W. A. Bruehl 
& Son, general agents for the company 
at Cincinnati. This firm represents the 
third generation in the service of the 
company since Mr. Bruehl’s father be- 
came general agent for the company in 
181, and the family therefore has a 
record of continuous service of sixty- 
six years. William Van Sickle, general 
agent of the company at Detroit, en- 
tered the ranks as an office boy—was 
later made cashier, and finally manager 
for the state of Michigan. He has been 
one of the company’s most successful 
general agents and since 1919 has been 
a member of its board of directors and 
has completed his fortieth year of serv- 
ice. Ellis W. Gladwin, vice-president of 
the company, completed this year his 
thirty-fifth year of service. Vice-Presi- 
dent Gladwin presented to Messrs. 
Bruehl and Van Sickle, on behalf of the 
officers and directors of the company, 
gifts as a token of their appreciation of 
their long and faithful service. 

On the closing day an address was 
made on “How Inspections are Made 
by E. J. Hyde, junior vice-president of 
the Retail Credit Co., after which Presi- 
dent Low and Superintendent of Agents 

ulton outlined the company’s program 
of expansion and development for the 
coming year, 

Each delegate present was presented 
vith a copy of an attractive booklet en- 
itled “Facing Your Future Squarely 
hich has been prepared for use ir pre- 
senting the business of life insurance to 
prospective representatives. 





WISCONSIN’S TAX BILL 


Madison, Wis., July 5—Tax revenues 
tom five life insurance companies of 
sconsin will be reduced and the taxes 
p: Several competitive insurance compa- 
ues of New England states will be in- 
Teased as the result of concurrence by 
€ assembly in Senator Chase’s bill 
qualizing insurance tax burdens. The 
ill Was unfavorably reported by the 
Mt committee on finance after it had 
assed the senate with little opposition. 
€ measure will be in the hands of 


rOvernor Zimmerman within a few 
ays, 











The Continental Life Insurance Com- 

any of Denver, incorporated; capitaliza- 

pon $100,000. Leo S. Moses, Robert 

“ls and Hazel A, McAnally, were the 
tors, 








‘THE 
GREAT CONSOLER 


When tragedy stalks—when the bereaved and bewildered 
mother considers the uncertain future of her now fatherless chil- 
dren—when hope is all but abandoned— 


It is then that Life Insurance plays the valiant 
role to which it has been dedicated. 


Fear of poverty is banished, the future is se- 
cured, hope is revived. 


For all forms of life protection The 
Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies, 
located in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada, offer 
an earnest cooperation to Brokers. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











McWilliam & Hyde’s 
Agent’s Training Course 
COMPULSORY FOR FIELD WORK 





Benjamin Alk Chief Instructor; Evening 
Classes Also Conducted for Men 
Employed in Other Lines 





McWilliam and Hyde, general agents 
for the Penn Mutual Life, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, insist that every 
agent who starts with them take their 
course of training before he is permitted 
to enter the field. 

The course is conducted by Benjamin 
Alk who has been with the organization 
for the past six years, and who because 
of that experience and his previous 
training is peculiarly fitted for that work. 

Beginning as an office boy in the audit- 
ing department of the New York Central 
Railroad, Mr. Alk developed rapidly as 
an accountant and had a large expe- 
rience not merely in the auditing of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, but 














BENJAMIN ALK 


also in the examination of life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, finally be- 
coming auditor of a large lithographic 
plant where he remained until the U. S. 
entered the world war, when he joined 
the army. There his past experience was 
utilized and he was assigned to special 
duty at headquarters. Mr. Alk, prior to 
entering the service was a member of 
the faculty of the Pace and Pace Insti- 
tute. He is one of the substantial pro- 
ducers of the McWilliam and Hyde 
agency. 

In addition to day classes, McWilliam 
and Hyde also conduct evening classes 
for men employed in other lines but who 
have a desire to enter the broader field 
of life insurance selling. The evening 
classes give such men an opportunity to 
acquire information which will enable 
them to make an intelligent decision 
relative to entering the business, and if 
accepted they are ready to enter th@ 
field immediately. Genearl brokers who 
lesire to increase their knowledge of life 
insurance are also welcomed. at these 
evening classes. 





A number of representatives of the 
home office joined with members of the 
Canadian colony in London last Thurs- 
day in laying the cornerstone of the new 
building of the Sun Life of Canada. The 
building is being erected adjoining the 
headquarters of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in London and overlooking Trafal- 
gar Square. Canadians officiating at the 
ceremony included: Macauley, 
president; A. B. Wood, vice-president: 

. L. Macauley, assistant secretary, and 
P. W. Ward, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the company; P. C. Larkin, 
High Commissioner of Canada, and 
George D. Findlayson, Dominion superin- 
tendent of insurance, 
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Life Insurance Thrift 
Aid To Trust Companies 


JOINT ADVERTISING HELPFUL 





Such Co-operation Fights Off Enemy, 
E. B. Engle, International Trust, 
Denver, Says at Convention 





“All legitimate thrift agencies—savings 
banks, building and loan associations and 
life insurance companies, as well as in- 
vestmerit houses—should be regarded as 
complimentary rather than competitive,” 
C. B. Engle of the International Trust 
Company of Denver, pointed out in ad- 
dressing the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation at the International Advertising 
Convention in Denver last week. 

“TI further believe,’ Mr. Engle said, 
“that their organizations could properly 
associate with ours through joint adver- 
tisements in fighting our common enemy, 
the ‘blue sky artist.’ Such action would 
be an adaptation of the slogan of the 
General Motors Corporation for we 
would be enabled to offer a thrift plan 
for every purse and purpose. If we can 
assist these other agencies in inculcating 
the thrift motif we can be sure their 
patrons will graduate into bond buyers 
and gravitate to us. 

“Having advanced certain methods 
whereby we might cultivate our selected 
field, let us imagine these methods have 
been employed and a satisfactory num- 
ber are storming our respective office 
demanding bonds. Would we cry ‘Eure- 
ka or Excelsior’ and benignly call it a 
day? That has been done despite the 
fact that bond buying is similar to olives 
and serum treatments. Initial purchasers 
must develop into permanent investors 
and into habitual repeaters before we 
may acclaim ourselves the wizards each 
inner consciousness suggests. To the 
new bond buyer the lure of present 
pleasures in the form of tangibles as 
against the promise of deferred comforts 
in our intangibles is almost as great as 
to the raw prospect. And with the pur- 
veyor of shady intangibles the new bond 
buyer enjoys a preferred rating. For he 
not only possesses the equivalent of cash 
but is owner of that little knowledge 
which is dangerous. You have unques- 
tionably noticed how learnedly the new 
buyer discourses upon trends, cycles, etc., 
after his first purchase. As an experi- 
enced investor he cannot be fooled and 
he often acts in his own undoing as un- 
paid assistant to the shark. 

Protect the Buyer 


“Again education is indicated and it 
is probably more imperative to protect 
the new buyer than to induce the non- 
buyer. The backslider somehow seems to 
exert more influence than the sinner who 
figs never been converted. However, our 
mass appeals may be supplemented by 
individual attention to known buyers and 
we are warranted in unleashing our tal- 
ents of an epistolary nature. Even sales- 
men condescend to call upon proven 
small buyers. Regular contract is vital 
during this dangerous stage. A month- 
ly paper devoted to investment items and 
emphasis upon the desirability of period- 
ical analysis are advocated as among the 
best means of attaining this end—even if 
the latter involves a semi-annual report 
upon the same bond. 

“At this time I might comment upon 
the need of educating some of the un- 
derwriting houses as to the advantages 
of educating the hundreds of smaller re- 
tailing houses upon the virtues of their 
various and sundry flotations. I do not 
refer to the generally meager and uni- 
formly stereotyped syndicate advertise- 








Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 


Every tenth applicant had 
to be declined by the 
Life Companies Last Year. 


“For nineteen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 


5 Seconds from Broadway 

















ments, if your local papers are fortunate 
enough to receive. them. But to the 
equally stereotyped syndicate wires 
which devote as many words to penalties 
as to the details upon which your clients 
ask embarrassing and ofttimes temporar- 
ily unanswerable questions. This is es- 
pecially true right now in the crush of 
new companies, reorganizations, consoli- 
dations or what have you. Strange to 
record, the issues which you regard with 
least favor are best presented and you 
receive pictures, charts and statistics ga- 
lore. If the better issues cannot be de- 
layed the short time needed to fully ac- 
quaint dealers with all the salient facts 
because the market might change, are 
we upholding our best traditions in sell- 
ing such bonds on the limited data given 
us? lt i 
Underwriting Education 

“This leads to the further point upon 

which underwriting houses must be edu- 


cated. Most of us have conscientiously 
tried to educate our regular clients ‘upon 
market conditions. Most of such regu- 
lar buyers can spot an offering out of 
line as quickly as we can and it is to 
those buyers we must sell if we partici- 
pate. Is it any wonder that a growing 
resistance to new issues is discernible 
and that many tried and true investors 
of yesteryear complacently await the 
closing of accounts? Extreme competi- 
tion on the buying side, which results 
in marked depreciation before an issue is 
‘absorbed, must be curbed or we will find 
that ‘investment counselors’-—who have 
no bonds to sell—will be retained by our 
best names. The issuing companies also 
should be educated, for while they are 
receiving the benefits of high prices for 
their securities now, they may be penal- 
ized upon subsequent financing because 
their present issues proved unsuccessful 
marketwise.” 











figures. 


December 31st 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


[* recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 
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F. H. Beach Wins Essay 
Prize, Equitable Life, Ia, 


AWARDED KIRK MEMORIAL Cup 





District Manager, Decatur Agency of 
Company, Sees Life Insurance as a 
Cooperative Enterprise 





A more than unusual interest was tak- 
en this year by the fieldmen of the 
Equitable Life, Iowa, in the Kirk Memo- 
rial Cup Contest for the best life insur- 
ance essay which is conducted every 
year by the company. It was with great 
difficulty that the judges were able to 
reach a final decision. 

It was announced at the convention of 
the company which was held last week at 
Asheville, N. C., that the winner of the 
contest was F. H. Beach, district man- 
ager of the Decatur agency of the com- 
pany. Mr. Beach in his essay, which is 
entitled “Life Insurance as a Co-opera- 
tive Enterprise,” states that: 

“Civilization is ultimately dependent on 
the ability of men to co-operate. The 
best barometer of civilization is the de- 
sire and ability of men to co-operate. 
The great principle of living exemplified 
by the Man of Galilee is willingness to 
work with others, to share with others. 

“Man learned this truth but slowly. 
The story of the human race is ever one 
of man’s conflict, first with nature for 
mere existence, then with other men for 
supremacy. His failure to comprehend 
that all men had common interests and 
common enemies resulted in endless 
struggle and competition during his rise 
from savagery to his present state of 
civilization. 

“The gaunt figure of hunger stalked 
very near to man during these years of 
progress. His chief problem has been 
how to accumulate something against the 


‘needs of tomorrow. How to satisfy for 


longer than a day ‘that dire necessity 
which always stands at hand demanding: 
an unending dole.’ 

Adequate Provision 

“Today this is man’s problem the same 
as ten thousand years ago. How to make 
some adequate provision for the needs of 
the future? How to render his loved 
ones immune from the struggle for ex 
istence should he be taken away? How 
to reach beyond the span of his own 
years, and make some of the fruits of his 
efforts immortal? Yesterday, today, to 
morrow, it has been and still continues 
man’s chief concern in life. 

“Today a new idea is at work in the 
world, an idea of co-operation as 0p 
posed to competition. Edwin Markham 
voiced this new idea in these lines: 

“‘There is a destiny that makes 
us brothers, 
None goes his way alone. 
All that we send into the lives of 
others, 
Comes back into our own.” 

“Life insurance is the greatest single 
organized expression today of men’s de- 
sire to co-operate, to work together for 
mutual good. Life insurance—an agree 
ment between men by which they so dis 
tribute among themselves the uncertall 
ties of life and the certainty of deat 
that the full misfortune and loss will be 
shared by the mass rather than borne by 
the individual. Life insurance—the firs! 
real solution of the problem of the ages 

“A great host, nearly sixty million pee 
ple, has marshalled itself together in ths 
co-operative enterprise. _Its mumbers 
make it truly a co-operation of the peo 
ple, by the people, and for the people 
Its plan makes it a co-operation of tht 
present generation with those past, and 
those yet to come. It is a co-operatio 
as abiding as time, and as far-reaching 
as human affections. It is ideal co-Of 
eration. 

Chief Problem Not Solved 

“The millions sharing in this co-opet 
tive enterprise have not solved their chit! 
problem through: the accumulation ° 
wealth, and may never do so. Realizim 
this they have adopted a better cours 
by entering with their fellows into a & 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Says Taxes Still Take 
Heavy Toll Of Estates 


LIFE INSURANCE STILL A NEED 





Writer in Union Central “Flash” Thinks 
Life Insurance Keeps Inheritances 
From Depletion 





“As a result of the reduction in Fed- 
eral estate taxes made by the 1926 law,” 
says a writer in “The Flash” of the 
Union Central Life, “there has developed 
a general misconception on the part of 
the public that inheritance taxes are no 
longer of any considerable consequence 
in depleting an estate after death. 

“This conception is erroneous. As a 
matter of fact, in many localities the tax 
upon the estate of the deceased is higher 
than two years ago. In practically no 
locality are such taxes so low as to be 
inconsequential.” 

The writer states further that, al- 
though the Federal law of 1926 decreased 
taxes in a substantial degree, many 
states have looked upon this as an on- 
portunity to increase their own inherit- 
ance taxes. 

“Of course, so far as the average man 
is concerned,” continues the writer, 
“Federal taxes were never of any gre7t 
consequence because they did not touch 
small estates. The states, however, in 
many instances, allow onlv small exemn- 
tions so that even the individual in mod- 
erate circumstances may be affected. 


Life Insurance Still Needed 


“It is obvious, therefore, that the de- 
crease in Federal taxes has by no mens 
eliminated the necessity of proving a life 
insurance fund to pay inheritance taxes 
automatically at death in order that the 
estate may descend intact to the heirs. 

“An example of the tendency on the 
part of manv states to take up the slack 
allowed bv Federal .reductions is found 
in the 1927 law of North Carolina. By 
that law, in addition to the usual inherit- 
ance tax formerly imposed by the state 
on individual beneficiaries, North Caro- 
line levies an estate tax on the entire 
estate of the deceased equal to the 
amount allowed as a credit on Federal 
taxes by the United States for the pay- 
_ of inheritance taxes in North Caro- 
ina. 

“While some states are following this 
tendency to create estate taxes in addi- 
tion to inheritance taxes, others have in- 
creased the inheritance taxes levied on 
individual beneficiaries. Kentucky and 
New Jersey, for instance, whose maxi- 
mum inheritance taxes in 1924 (on es- 
tates inherited from husbands) were 6% 
and 3% respectively, now have inherit- 
ance tax scales ranging from 1% to 16%. 


Tax on Large Estates 


The writer states that ?n other states 
the decrease in the tax on large estates 
Is even less pronounced. “In 1924,” he 
says, “the tax on a five-million-dollar es- 
tate in New Jersey (left to a widow) 
would have been $960,000, nearly 20% of 
the entire estate. Of this amount $813,- 

represented Federal taxes and $146,- 
state taxes. In 1927 the Federal tax 
(after allowing the credit of 80%) would 
be only $100,700. But the state taxes 
would be $610,200. Thus the total tax to- 


day would be $710,900 or about 14% of . 


the entire estate.” 
. n conclusion the writer points out that 
itis not the purpose of the Union Cen- 
tral Life to spread propaganda to the 
effect that inheritance taxes are in every 
Case as heavy or heavier than in 1924. 

“Each case must be diagnosed individ- 
ually,” he says, “depending for its result 
On the state and the relationship of the 
eneficiaries to the testator. 

ur purpose is to impress the fact 

that the public generally seems to have 
Verestimated the significance of the de- 
Crease in Federal taxes and that there is 
still a large field for the sale of life in- 
Surance to meet the exacting demands 
! inheritance and estate taxes.” 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 


AEA IIE 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


was: 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 








LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters of 
New Jersey, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President 
W. Regional Baker, Mutual Life; 
Stuart B. Rote, vice-president, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; Fred Liebrichm, Jr., second 
vice-president, John Hancock; W. A. 
Munson, secretary, State Mutual. The 
committee also took up the question of 
the reduction of dues which will be set- 
tled at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion to be held the latter part of the 
summer. 





SEATTLE MANAGER NAMED 

Ralph M. Sweet, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Aetna Life at Seattle 
for two years, has been appointed man- 
ager at that city for the Union Mutual 
Life, succeeding P. B. Duren, who re- 
signed last month after more than 
twenty years of service with the com- 
pany. 


APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


The American Life of Detroit, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William L. 
Edmond, of Waco, as supervisor for cen- 
tral Texas, headquarters having been es- 
tablished in the Amicable building. For 
some years Mr. Edmond has been engaged 
in the banking business in Waco. For 
eighteen months he was a part time agent 
for the company and in that short time 
he became one of the leaders. 





ROB’T. CLELAND STAR PRODUCER 


Robert Cleland of St. Louis, Mo., of 
the International Life of St. Louis, once 
more during May proved the brightest 
production star for the company. It was 
the third consecutive month that he topped 
the producers. A. G. Hall of Dallas, 


Texas, was the second largest producer, 


I. K. Schwartz of New Jersey, was third 


‘and Les Turley ended in fourth place. 














Disabled September, 1922. 


payments. 


on 35,000. 


Amount paid, 
$15,021.50. 


Insured paid $1,130.40. 





LOG OF POLICY NUMBER 
J0,020) 


Amount $10,000 with $5,000 Double Indemnity. 
Ordinary Life with Income Disability. 

Issued November, 1920, age 31. 

Paid two annual premiums of $250.10 each. 


Drew $2,400 in monthly income. 
Had two annual premiums paid by Midland. 
Recovered October, 1924, and resumer premium 


Double Indemnity clause reinstated in October, 1924, 


Death ersulting from accident May, 1927. 
including post-mortem dividend, 


Midland paid total of $18,071.50. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


- 

















ORGANIZES A NATIONAL CLUB 





Organization Formed During Recent 
Industrial Managers’ Conference 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 


A national organization to be known 
as The American Bankers’ Club was 
formed last week during the Industrial 
Managers’ Conference held by The Am- 
erican Bankers of Chicago, at their ex- 
ecutive office at Jacksonville, Ill. More 
than a hundred of the company’s mana- 
gers and agents from all parts of the 
country attended the meeting, which 
lasted three days, June 23 to 25. 

The new club was formed by The Am- 
erican Bankers field men, and already 
twelve subordinate clubs have been 
granted charters of admission to the na- 
tional bodv. Clubs have been formed in 
many of the larger cities of the central 
west, where the company has big agen- 
cies. There are three degrees of mem- 
bership. The first is “The Net Truth” 
degree, which is given to members who 
have one year of service with the com- 
pany, and a clean record, along with a 
high rating in production. The second, 
or “Bankers Shield” degree, will go to 
members with two years of service, a 
clean record and a certain high standard 
of production. The third, or “American 
Eagles” degree, will be given to mem- 
bers with an American Bankers service 
record of five years and qualifications as 
of the first two degrees. 

The national officers of the organiza- 
tion are: President, Ira Greenlee of De- 
troit, Mich.; vice-presidents, N. H. 
Vaughan of Atlanta, Ga.: Stuart Barlow 
of Elgin, Ill.; A. G. McKinnon of Los 
Angeles, Cal., and L. L. Hulme of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Secretary, R. Y. Rowe, 
Tacksonville, Ill.; directors. B. Frank 
Taylor of Washington. D. C.,; Tohn F. 
Boyet of Cincinnati, Ohio, and M. C. 
Cummings of Akron, Ohio. 

Hon. George MHuskinson, insurance 
commissioner of the state of Illinois, was 
the speaker at the luncheon meeting held 
on the opening day, June 23d. Mr. Hus- 
kinson spoke on the progress of insur- 
ance in the state of Illinois, and gave 
some of his experiences in the thirty 
vears of service with the state insurance 
department. 

Among the leading men of the com- 
pany’s field force who attended the con- 
ference were J. B. Sackett, of Los An- 
geles, head of the monthlv premium de- 
partment for California; John F. Boyet, 
supervisor of Ohio and Kentucky: C. E. 
Moon, supervisor of Indiana; W. L..Mc- 
Farland, manager of the St. Louis agen- 
cy, whose men led the company’s indus- 
trial division in increase for the twenty 
weeks. preceding the conference, raising 
the St. Louis debit from $600 to $1,000. 
Because of this record, the entire St. 
Louis agency force were brought to-the 
convention by the company. 





CELEBRATES 30TH ANNIVERSARY 
Vice-president E. D. Field of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, recently cele- 
brated his thirtieth anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Field started as a clerk 
in the actuarial department, and later 
served as secretary to President DeBoer 
for a-number of years, so that before’ 
he became superintendent of agencies he 
had acquired a rather unusual experi- 
ence with the technical side of life in- 
surance. In 1922 he was advanced to the 
position of second vice-president in 
charge of underwriting, in which posi- 
tion he has been very succéssful. Mr. 
Field is a thorough and_ systematic 
worker and never leaves a problem until 
he has acquired an accurate understand- 

ing of it. 





MRS. ELLEN R. GOUGH DIES 


Mrs. Ellen R. Gough, wife of Christ- 
opher Gough, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, died on Saturday, 
June 18. Mrs. Gough was affiliated with 
a number of St. Mary’s Cathedral soci- 
.eties in Trenton, N. J., the home of Mrs. 
Gough, and was also a leading member 
in the Catholic Club for Girls. 
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Optional Modes Of 
Settling Death Claims 


PAST FEW YEARS SEE CHANGE 





W. M. Strong, Associate Actuary, Mu- 
tual Life, N. Y., Reviews Situation 
In Speech at International Congress 





In continuing his talk, which appeared 
in part in last week’s issue, Mr. Strong 
states: 


“Since the optional settlements are in 
all cases to provide either for payment 
of interest or for an income, they are 
not appropriate when the amount of in- 
surance is quite small unless the income 
thus provided is intended to be some- 
thing in the nature of pin money, or an 
annual present, rather than a means of 
subsistence. It is therefore natural to 
expect that the policies on which these 
settlements are’ elected should be much 
larger than the average policy and this 
has been found to be true. 

Difficulties 

“Their value to the policy holder does 

not prevent these Modes of Settlement 


from having their difficulties. These dif- 
ficulties are chiefly of two kinds—the 
first is that of legal questions, and the 
second, difficulties of administration. 

“The important legal questions are 
two. They both arise from the necessity 
frequently felt by the insured to protect 
the beneficiaries against themselves by 
restriction of the right to alienate. 

“(1). Right of Beneficiary to Alien- 
ate. If the beneficiary has power to 
sell the contract, either to the company 
or to some third person, she is only in 
a less degree the prospective victim of 
promoters of questionable investments 
than if she receives a sum in cash. An 
actuary of one large company estimated 
that 99% would take the cash if they 
could get it. The insured, therefore, in 
order to make his protection complete, 
frequently desires to withhold from the 
beneficiary, or beneficiaries, any oppor- 
tunity to thus defeat his purpose. 

“To meet this situation the companies, 
when it is desired, provide in the con- 
tract that the payees shall not have the 
right to surrender the contract to the 
company, or to assign or transfer it or 
any of the benefits it provides for. Sev- 
eral states* have statutes sustaining such 
a limitation, among them the State of 
New York, much the greatest of all in 
population and insurance interests. The 
New York provision is as follows: 

*See Appendix—Note 3. 

«“¢ %* %* * when the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy, becoming a claim 
by death of the insured, are left with the 
insurance company under a trust or 
other agreement, the benefits accruing 
thereunder at the death of the insured 
shall not be transferable nor subject to 
commutation or encumbrance, nor to le- 
gal process except in an action to re- 
cover for necessaries, if the parties to 
the trust or other agreement so agree.’ 

“It is probable that where this or a 
similar statute is in force the courts will 
not countenance either legal action by 
the beneficiary for a single sum in lieu 
of the settlement provided for, or hold 
valid the assignment of, the benefits un- 
der such a settlement. The majority of 
the states, however, have no such statute 
and because of the fact that the provi- 
sions in policies for such settlement are 
nearly all of recent date few death 
claims under them have arisen, and there 
have been no cases decided in the courts 
of last resort of any state directly on the 
point of the validity of the provision 
against transference. 

“In most companies the provision for 
an optional Mode of Settlement is a con- 
tract. Some companies under special 
state statutes or charter provisions use 
a ‘trust agreement’ instead. Such agree- 
ment differs from the ordinary trust in 
that there is no segregation of assets. I 


believe that any restriction on alienation 
enforceable for a trust agreement would 
also be held by the courts to be valid 
in the case of an optional settlement 
which is by contract, on the ground that 
the difference was entirely in form, the 
substance being the same. 

“There is a difference of opinion 
among life insurance counsel as_ to 
whether in the absence of specified stat- 
utes the courts will recognize the power 
of the insured to thus withhold from the 
beneficiary the right to assign or trans- 
fer. My opinion is that the courts, in 
the tenderness for beneficiaries which 
they have almost universally shown, will 
recognize that there is something differ- 
ent in the nature of this sort of contract, 
growing out of a life insurance policy, 
from other contracts, that they have 
much of the character of a spendthrift 
trust, and that public policy will be sub- 
served by upholding their provisions 
rather than allowing them to be set 
aside. 

“There is also the consideration, tend- 
ing to the same result, that a contract 
was made between the insured and the 
company, to which the beneficiary enters 
as a third party, that this contract with- 
held from the beneficiary the right to 
alienate the benefits of the conract, and 
that without the consent of the company, 
which is a party to the contract, the 
beneficiary cannot alienate. 

“Tt is of utmost imnortance to the use- 
fulness of these provisions for settlement 
that the law should not permit the pro- 
visions made by the insured for the 
beneficiary to be nullified after the in- 
sured’s death, and I think the courts will 
recognize this also when cases come be- 
fore them. 

“(2). Rule Against Perpetuities. The 
second legal difficulty is in connection 
with the Rule against Perpeptuities. This 
rule limits the time for which the right 
to alienate property can be suspended, 
to lives in being plus twenty one years. 
In a numher of states the rule has been 
replaced by specific statutes. In each 


case such statutes cut down the period 
rather than extend it. In New York 
State in particular there is» a specific 
statute which is much more restrictive, 
limiting the continuance of the restric- 
tion to two lives in being. 

“Not infrequently, request is made for 
a settlement which would be in conflict 
with this rule if it applies to settlements 
under life insurance policies. Such a 
one would be, for instance, for Mode of 
Settlement (1) without right to alienate, 
to continue during the lives of the chil- 
dren of the insured and then during the 
lives of their children, some of whom 
might not be born at the death of the 
insured. 

“In New York State, Option 1 for the 
children of the insured, the share of any 
child who dies being divided among sur- 
vivors, and the settlement continuing un- 
til the death of the last survivor, would 
go beyond the statutory limit. 

“There is also a difference of opinion 
among life insurance counsel as_ to 
whether the Rule against Perpetuities 
(or the corresponding statutes of certain 
states) would apply to the contracts for 
Modes of Settlement. There are no de- 
cisions in anv state in a court of last 
resort on this point. In consequence, 
no one can say with certainty that the 
restrictions of the rule apply, or. that 
thev do not. 

“Under such circumstances it has 
seemed to most companies the part of 
wisdom not to make contracts which 
would be in conflict with this rule if it 
should be held to apply. The companies 
are the more ready to take this attitude 
since there is only a small proportion of 
the reauests, where the settlements re- 
quested are in themselves reasonable, 
with which it would interfere, and usual- 
ly even in these cases the greater part 
of what the insured desires can be pro- 
vided for. 

Administrative Difficulties 

“An important practical consideration 

is the administrative difficulties which 
(Continued on page 7) 








AGENCY CONSERVATION PLANS 
The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has just completed a field in- 
vestigation into the methods by which 
managers and general agents are at- 
tempting to conserve business. The bu- 
reau’s findings will be incornorated in a 
volume of the “Manager’s Manual” 
which is to be published early in the 
fall. The survey was conducted hy 
Stanley G. Dickinson, a member of the 
hnureau staff. who has just returned to 
Hartford after visiting eleven key cit- 
ies. The cities on his itinerary repre- 
sented a wide range of onerating condi- 
tions, In addition to visiting a larce 
number of managers in their individual 
offices, Mr. Dickinson. taking conserva- 
tion as his topic. conducted ronnd tahle 
discussions in eight cities—Omaha. Neb.; 
Farvo, North Dakota: St. Paul, Minne- 
anolis. Toledo. Cleveland. Toronto, and 
Buffalo. The discussions led by him had 
an average attendance of twenty-four. 


ACTUARIES’ EXAMINATIONS 

Four members of the Bankers Life 
actuarial department who are pursuing 
actuarial studies have successfully passed 
parts of the examinations proffered by 
either the Acturial Society of America 
or the American Institute of Actuaries. 
F. B. Relyea, who has subsequently been 
appointed assistant actuary of the com- 
pany, passed his final Fellowship exam- 
ination of the Actuarial Society of 
America. E. R. Batho, upon whem was 
recently conferred the degree of master 


of arts, magna cum laude, by the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, passed his first Fel- 
lowship examination and Mr. Batho suc- 
cessfully negotiated the tenth and elev- 
enth papers of the American Institute of 
Actuaries’ examination. G. Parks 
passed the fifth paper and R. B. Atwater 
the third of the same examination. ~ 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and ‘are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 




















ITSNOT 
THE HEAT-. 


In hot 

July they say 
they'll buy when 
they come back 
September 

But 

In the Fall they 
don’t at all 
they say to 
call— 
November 
they don’t sign 
then but tell 
you when they 
get their raise 
on New Year's 
and January 
comes along 
there surely must 
be something 
wrong they 
sing the old 
familiar song 
“Arrears” 

O what the devil 
should you do 
you've missed 
the point 

and lost 

your cue 

the fault dear 
reader may 

be YOU 

Try ——— 


Organized 


Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 


————————— 
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Settling Death Claims 


(Continued from page 6) 


will arise when the contracts which are 
now being made become death claims 
and the settlements must be adminis- 
tered. 

“The companies are in a different po- 
sition in this from that of a trustee who 
is paid for the administration since these 
settlements are a service given to the 
policyholders free. In consequence prob- 
ably all of the companies would refuse 
requests which they considered involved 
greater administrative difficulties or ex- 
spense than they could properly under- 
take. 

“A committee of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel have formulated 
limits beyond which they consider the 
settlements should not go. These limits 
are pretty liberal so that in most cases 
all that the insured could reasonably ex- 
pect the company to do as a service 
without charge, comes within them, and 
most of the companies try to adhere 
closely to them. A few companies, how- 
ever, extend their liberality further, par- 
ticularly in the case of policies of large 
amounts.” 

Appendix—Note 1 


The following is the clause in the pol- 
icy form of one of the large New York 
companies providing for optional Modes 
of Settlement. Unessential matter has 
been omitted. 

The proceeds of this policy, upon ma- 
turity as a death claim or upon surren- 
der, as the case may be, may, if so elect- 
ed, be settled by one of the following 
optional Modes of Settlement instead of 
being paid in one sum: 

Option 1—By the company’s holding 
the proceeds as a principal sum payable 
at the death of the payee, the company 
meanwhile paying monthly interest (with 
a final interest payment to the date of 
such death) at 3% a year plus participa- 
tion in excess interest at such rate as 
the company may determine for each 
year. 

Option 2—By payment of equal month- 
ly instalments for the number of years 
elected, in accordance with the table on 
page 4. Instalments will be increased by 
participation in excess interest over 3% 
a year at such rate as the company may 
determine for each year. 

Under Option 1 the first interest pay- 
ment will be due at the end of one 
month from the date when the proceeds 
become payable. Under Options 2 and 
3, the first instalment will be due when 
the proceeds become payable. 

Method of Election—An_ optional 
Mode of Settlement can be elected, or a 
Previous election revoked or changed, 
only by written notice to the company 
accompanied by the policy for endorse- 
ment. 

General Provisions—Joint or contin- 
gent payees may be named under the 
above options within such limitations as 
may be prescribed by the company, ex- 
cept that under Option 3 there cannot 
be joint payees and the instalments to 
contingent payees will not be payable 

eyond the period certain. 

These optional Modes of Settlement 
are not available if a corporation, asso- 
Cation, partnership, or estate is the 
Payee, nor if the guaranteed interest 
Payments or instalments will, irrespec- 


tive of dividends or indebtedness, be less” 


than $10 each. 

If any of the above options has been 
elected, a supplementary contract bear- 
ing the date on which the proceeds of 
tthe policy become payable and provid- 
> the settlement elected will be is- 
ued, 

Surrender or Transfer of Supplement- 
ary Contract—Unless otherwise specified 
M the election, neither the supplement- 
ary contract nor any of the benefits ac- 
cruing thereunder shall be transferable 
% subject to surrender, commutation, 
or encumbrance. 


Appendix—Note 2 


. In the United States and Canada, pol- 
ty forms are printed in their entirety, 





blank spaces being left for such details 
as the names of the insured and bene- 
ficiary, and the amount and date of the 
policy. The printed contract is there- 
fore complete in detail. It must contain 
in a number of the states a series of 
“required provisions.” The number of 
these provisions in most of such states 
is approximately ten. These include 
provisions (1) for grace in payment of 
premiums, (2) that the policy shall be in- 
contestable after two years, (3) that the 
policy shall constitute the entire contract 
between the parties, (4) for loans, (5) 
for reinstatement in case of lapse, and 
(6) for automatic extended term insur- 
ance or reduced paidup insurance in case 
of lapse, ete. 

It is evident that under such circum- 
stances a policy must be a document of 
some length. For instance, a represen- 
tative whole-life policy, premiums pay- 
able for life and without special features, 
such as disability or double indemnity 
benefits, consists of a folded four page 
sheet, each page eighteen inches by 
eleven and one half inches. The text is 
about 3700 words. In addition there are 
two tables, one showing cash, loan, paid- 
up and extended insurance values from 
three to twenty years, the second show- 
ing instalments under optional Modes of 
Settlement (2) and (3) 

It is evident that separate policy forms 
are required for each different kind of 
policy. Thus the whole-life policy with 
premiums payable for life, and a whole- 
life policy with limited premiums, re- 
quire different policy forms. 

Thus it will be seen that the require- 

ment of the use of standard forms in 
New York State meant that the compa- 
nies had the entire policy form set out 
in a form prescribed by the state, the 
only things to be determined and entered 
by the company being such things as 
age, amount of insurance, names of in- 
sured and beneficiary, premium, loan 
values, and cash surrender and other val- 
ues guaranteed by the company in case 
of lapse as well as table of instalments 
~ _ Modes of Settlement (2) 
an ; 
The New York Standard forms pre- 
scribed by the Legislature were four in 
number, viz: Whole Life policies with 
life premiums and limited premiums, En- 
dowment ‘insurance policies, and Term 
policies. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance under the authority given him by 
law approved a number of additional 
forms including single premiums policies 
and joint policies for Life and Endow- 
ment insurance. 


Appendix—Note 3 


States have statutes restricting aliena- 
tion, applying to all companies: Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. 

All of the Canadian provinces except 
Quebec have similar statutes. 

States having statutes restricting alien- 
ation applying only to companies incor- 
porated in the state: Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





JOHN HANCOCK LOANS 


New farm and city mortgage loans ac- 
cepted by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
during June, 1927, totaled $2,779,115, to 
yield an average rate of 5.59%. During 
the six months up to June 30, loans were 
accepted totaling $23,784,457, with an av- 
erage interest yield of 5.53%. Of this 
six months’ total, $13,470,129 is secured 
by 2144 farm properties, yielding an av- 
erage interest of 5.30% and $10,314,328 
on 849 city properties, yielding interest 
of 5.78%. The city applications for the 
six months include 474 dwelling houses 
and 106 apartment buildings. 





HONOR C. E. LINZ 


Southland Life agents responded in a 
most gratifying manner to the request 
for applications in honor of the birth- 
day of Clarence E. Linz, first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, piling up in three 
weeks’ time a total of 318% applications, 
from 127 agents, for a total volume of 
$1,783,500. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 











~INY LIC-CLUBS-- 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
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ETI TIDE DID DDD DIT IDISG 


CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished || 
S| Service. It also provides every candi- 
2 date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
S e. 
S|| Posed task and yard-stick. 
S 
5) Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
eS) ~@ quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
x $1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 
5 | 
2 Every year since its foundation this Club has 
zi played an important part in the growth of hund- 
= reds of earnest agents. 
=f 


Its greatest service has bee.1 to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 
requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


iV 


TATA AIAN ANAA ANIA IIA INI ENE 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 
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‘Me’ And ‘I’ As Applied 
In Life Salesmanship 


THE VALUE OF COMBINATION 


B. F. Hadley, V.-P. Equitable Life, lowa, 
Gives Inspiring Talk, at Company’s 
Convention Last Week 


The “Me” and “ly ; as applied in the 
life insurance field was revealed in a 
speech given by B. F. Hadley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life, Iowa, at the 
sixtieth anniversary convention of the 
company which was held last week at 
Asheville, N. C. In his speech he 
brought out the two forces that is in an 
individual. In part he said 

“The two forces of an individual can 
best be illustrated by two great forces 
known as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. One starts from within, and like 
a bubbling, gushing spring, forces its 
way outward. It is frictionless, because 
it requires no pressure other than the 
natural force developed within itself. The 
other extends inwardly, and auger-like, 
makes progress only through enforced 
pressure, friction and grind. Conse- 
quently, it destroys that which it comes 
in contact with to drive its course. 

—Me— 

“The ‘me’ part of my life is that re- 
flected in or through an inferiority com- 
plex. It is the negative or minus influ- 
ence radiating from my life. It is that 
which makes me hesitate or refuse to set 
up a standard of individual achievement. 
No allotments, no goals, no app a week. 
It is that which prompts me to grab the 
various excuses why business conditions 
are not conducive toward writing life in- 
surance. It is that which, by reason of 
an adverse decision of the medical de- 
partment on an application, causes me 
to lose one or two months’ production 
while under a ‘pout.’ It is my weakness. 
It is the lower strata of my personality. 
It is the working part of me—me in op- 
eration. It gauges the result of my daily 
life. It is in reality the body—it can 
recognize fatigue. It can recognize ob- 
stacles. It can become discouraged (tell 
of a discouraged individual—a slave. It 
piles up alibis for non-achievement. It 
can keep me enthralled in chains which 
fetter me to a non-progressive and pos- 
sibly declining environment and exist- 
ence. It acknowledges allegiance to low- 
er qualities of life and hence gradually 
drifts step by step to quiescence and in- 
ertia. It is that indifference which 
makes me cease to drink at the fountain 
of achievement; having neither ambition 
nor vision. It is that which pulls me into 
combinations and recombinations for 
short-cutting success, finally molding me 
into a helpless, hopeless mass, drifting 
gradually into oblivion. It is the feeder 
of these dreaded human weeds, ‘Can't,’ 
‘Won't,’ whose day of action is ‘Tomor- 
row.’ 

— 

“As stated, there are two distinct and 
mostly divergent personalities in individ- 
uals. We need not be. slaves to the in- 
ferior, the passive, the submissive, the 
apologetic. We can support the ‘I’ qual- 
ity of our life which radiates progress, 
achievement, service-plus. 

“‘T is the higher, ideal conception of 
me. It is the master of my mind. It is 
my strength. It is what I know I ought 
to do and be. It is what I know I should 
aim to be and do. It is that which con- 
stantly reminds me, speaks to me, of 
of what I set out to do. It is that which 
makes me the man I want to be. It is 
fearless, will assume a task, keep to the 
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CONFIDENCE 


in yourself and the company you represent 

is necessary to successful underwriting. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its sixty- 

year record of service, inspires the confidence 

of the insuring public and makes the sale of 
its policy contracts more easy for its field force. 


Nothing which would make this Company an excellent com- 
pany to represent has been left undone. 
fairness to agents and policyholders are outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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course and finish the job. It is strictly 
a positive or plus quality. It strives to 
keep me progressive, extends my vision 
and gives to me an outward, onward, up- 
ward look. It fosters and develops with- 
in me the spirit of achievement—I can-° 
I must; I will. It is the spark which 
touches off the storehouse of power 
within me and makes ambition become 
realization. It is that soul-recognized 
quality which prompts me to rise to 
ever increasing heights of usefulness— 
service—and achievement. It is that 
which impels me to advance materially, 
mentally, spiritually. My greatest, most 
desirable development will come through 
this process. It is the champion of those 
priceless treasures, faith, hope, love. 
Faith in self and business; geriuine hope 
for the future; and service through love 
for my fellow man. It is in reality the 
spirit life, and neither nation, nor busi- 
ness, nor men can rise higher than spirit 
life and ideals. It is ‘the inner man,’ 
the ‘Man Inside.’ 


“Back the ‘I’ of your life, and it will 
mean greater power, enlarged service, in- 
creased glory to humankind and warmer 
fellowship. Why should great considera- 
tion be given to the tide of this battle? 
The most important man, so far as I am 
concerned, is myself. The most impor- 
tant business is my business. The most 
important success is my success, and 
the most important failure is my failure. 


Interdependent Qualities 


“Don’t draw from what I have said 
that the qualities within me cannot be 
blended for good. They should work in 
closer unity. Body and soul need each 
other. The abuse of one blots out the 
other. There is value in combination of 
qualities. A constructive co-ordination 
of agencies of progress has been a chief 
factor in our national development. This 
is equally true of the individual and cor- 
porate life. 

“Edward Everett Hale said: ‘To- 
gether—one of the most inspiring words 
in the English language. Coming to- 
ecther is a beginning; keeping together 
is progress; working together is success.’ 
Getting the various agencies together, 
keeping them together, and encouraging 
and assisting them in working together 
is the particular province of the chief 
co-ordinator. Why not co-ordinate 
qualities in our lives essential for a max- 
imum success? 

“One of the most fascinating expres- 
sions of Charles Lindbergh has been the 
persistent use of the term ‘We did it.’ He 
has fondled and patted his plane with 





seeming affection, always making it a 
part of the great achievement. JUnques- 
tionably the use of the term ‘we’ was his 
conviction that indefatigable research 
and hard work on the part of architects, 
chemists, engineers and manufacturers 
had contributed to the success of ef- 
fort. In a brief acknowledgment of the 
$25,000 prize, he paid a fine tribute to 
Donald Hall, designer of the Spirit of 
St. Louis, and said that many people 
and industries were represented in the 
success accomplished. Here we have the 
‘Tl’ and ‘Me’ blended into a perfect ‘We,’ 
bringing about a remarkable victory. 


President Nollen’s Challenge 


“What prompted Lindbergh to make 
the New York-Paris non-stop flight? 
He has answered that question in the 
following words: 

“*The offer was nothing more nor less 
than a challenge to pilots and engineers 
in aeronautics to see whether they could 
build and fly a plane from New York to 
Paris. I do not believe that any such 
challenge within reason will ever go un- 
answered.’ 

“President Nollen has issued a chal- 
lenge to architects, engineers, producers 
and builders of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa for a billion-dollar flight.” 

A chart was then shown which gave 
the history of the company; unsullied 
record as evidenced by New York and 
Massachusetts insurance departments; 
remarkable record of progress; financial 
strength, guaranteeing persistent low 
cost to policyholder; policy forms to 
meet human need and contingency; serv- 
ice department giving the ‘last word’ in 
aids to field men; educational depart- 
ment to develop sales efficiency; agencies 
established with a view to inspiring the 
best within an individual. 

“The possibilities for success,” contin- 
ued Mr. Hadley, “are people well sold 
on the value of life insurance. Every- 
where throughout the United States 
monthly checks tell the practical story. 
Eighty billion dollars of life insurance 
in force in this country—ten times the 
world’s supply of gold—and still only 
one-fifteenth of the monetary value of 
human lives insured. Also representing 
only one hundred and thirty-three per 
cent. of one year’s earned income. Just 
think of less than 4% of the earned in- 
come of our people being spent for that 
which is over 80% of all estates at death. 
Verily the field is ripe for harvest and 
calls loudly for men with sickles to go 
and gather the golden grain. Undevel- 
oped agencies. Here is a job which chal- 


che was only a “fair producer,” 


Keane - Patterson Rolls 
Up $6,500,000 in 6 Months 


JUNE WAS ITS LARGEST MONTH 


Although Not Quite Two Years Old 
This Agency Has Successfully Shown 
Its Ability to Produce 


With the first half of 1927 over, the 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York has dem- 
onstrated successfully that it could keep 
up the pace of its $10,000,000 first year 
achievement. This agency, managed b 
Donald C. Keane as general agent, aril 
Lloyd Patterson as associate general 
agent, has been in business not quite 
two years. 

Up to July 1, its total paid-for produc- 
tion has been’ $6,500,000 which is 14% 
ahead of last year’s volume of $5,800,000 
for the first six months. All of this has 
been standard business, exclusive of 
group. 

To add to it laurels the agency closed 
the month of June with $1,500,000 paid- 
for business, the largest month in its his- 
tory. 

Both Mr. Keane and Mr. Patterson 
were successful agents before being as- 
signed to run a general agency for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in uptown New 
York. Neither had had previous general 
agency experience but they buckled 
down to the job of making good and 
showed what could be done in their first 
year by cold canvass, standardized sales 
talks and knowing the town. 

Mr. Keane first went in to life insur- 
ance with the Mutual Benefit as a sales- 
man in an uptown office, working with 
new men. Soon he was a star. His big- 
gest year was $2,700,000 paid-for busi- 
ness. In 1921, for example, he stood 
third among country-wide Mutual Bene- 
fit producers. Even now with his gen- 
eral agency duties he keeps up his per- 
sonal production and last year sold more 
than a million, 

Mr. Patterson was also with the Mu- 
tual Benefit and while he modestly says 
he man- 
aged to sell from $600,000 to $700,000 of 
insurance a year. His early training was 
not that of a salesman but of an archi- 
tect. During the war he began in the 
artillery and then went into the engi- 
neering divisions. He was a top ser- 
geant and then a lieutenant. His end of 
the general agency is to see that the of- 
fice functions smoothly, keeping closely 
in touch with the agents and helping 
them with their problems. 





lenges the agency department and men 
who feel called to be agency builders— 
builders in fact, and not in name. 

“We can and will have bigger agen- 
cies. We are beginning to hear men at 
the head of agencies talk ‘Million ‘ 
Month.” Can’t be done, do you say? 
Don't kid yourself! Just ‘keep your eyes 
open and watch they don’t pop out 0 
your head when you see some results 
which will soon be thrown on the can- 
vas. 

“We can and will have bigger vision, 
bigger individual responsibility. Unity of 
purpose. Did you ever notice that the 
last five letters in opportunity are 
‘U-N-I-T-Y’? That represents the ‘We’ 
part of our great, noble, inspiring task. 

“Victory is a fast pacemaker. The 
winner must be fit and alert, on his 
toes. Concentration is highly essential 
and consequently, other interests must 
be subordinated. We cannot set our ow! 

(Continued on page 12) 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BUSINESS 
\CERTERS 


\ 


ti =< 
Practical Suggestions to Hetpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Commutopics, in 


The Prospect one of its recent is- 
Who’s sues, tells its agents 
Loaded how to answer the 


person who _- says, 

“I'm loaded and can’t afford to put an- 
other cent into insurance.” The writer 
says: : Pa 

“How often one is confronted with this 
objection which more. often than not is 
raised to discourage further considera- 
tion from the agent rather than to 
frankly expose his financial instability. 
The ingenuity of one of our Pittsburgh 
agents has enabled him to not only suc- 
cessfully overcome this objection but also 
to secure a commitment which assists 
greatly in closing the case. This is his 
method of procedure: : 

Agent: “If your salary was reduced 
$10 a month would you resign?” 

Prospect: “No” (almost without ex- 
ception this will be the answer). 

Agent: “If your rent were increased 
$10 a month would you move?” 

Prospect: “No, it would cost as much 
to move as I would save in a year in 
rent.” 


’ Agent: “Then you really do have 


about $10 a month that you can use for 
additional insurance.” 
ee le 


Prospect: (rather reluctantly) “Yes.” 
“The Zero Hour in 


Should selling insurance 
Agent Get comes at the point 
the Check? where the prospect 


3 has been sold, and 
the'salesman must ask for a check,” says 
the current issue of “The Aetna-izer.” 
Should he risk changing the prospect’s 
mind and ask for the check? Or should 
he get the prospect’s name on the dotted 
line, and let the payment of the premium 
80 until later. 

“What the prospect faces here is a for- 


midable gap of uncertainty which the 


salesman can close or leave open. It is 


the zero hour when the prospect’s fate 
depends on the salesman. A buyer's 
Natural impulse is to put off paying. To 
say nothing of the misunderstanding he 
may have as to when protection is effec- 
Wwe and what makes it so, he is often 
willing to take the chance and let pay- 
Ment of the premium go until later. He 
should, in the first place, fully under- 
Stand what puts a policy in force and 
When it is in force. The policy and ap- 
Dlication forms state simply and clearly 
that protecton is provided only upon 
Payment of the premium during the good 
ealth of the insured, the amount of the 
Premium being equal to at least the pre- 
an for one month. It is up to the 
Salesman to bring these provisions to the 
Prospect’s attention. 
‘ hen, in the second place, his impulse 
© put off payment should never be per- 
aan to win out. The sale is no longer 
Matter of acceptance or rejection, The 





prospect sees the value, the need, the 
benefit of insurance. Now it is purely a 
matter of giving the prospect the benefit 
of the protection he has bought. He 
should be made to recognize that the 
possibility of misfortune, which he real- 
izes is possible enough to warrant insur- 
ance, is as likely to strike ten minutes 
from noy as ten or twenty or thirty 
years from now. If he recognizes the 
need for insurance, it should be a simple 
matter to sell him the idea of putting 
it in force immediately. 

“But it is up to the salesman because 
the natural impulse is to put off paying. 
It is the salesman’s severest test. He 
knows that to ask for a check may dis- 
courage the sale. He has spent consid- 
erable time in selling the idea of insur- 
ance and outlining the prospect’s insur- 
ance program. To lose the sale after all 
this effort is not pleasant. Indeed he 
does face the temptation to let payment 
go until later, and take a chance. 


* * * 
V. R. Henderson, 


Four district agent of the 
Things Bankers Life at Wi- 
Necessary chita Falls, Texas, in 


a letter to The East- 
ern Underwriter, mentions some points 
which he says may help others “in sell- 
ing the greatest thing in the world, life 
insurance.” He writes: 

“The Bible tells us that the greatest 
thing of all is Love; therefore my state- 
ment for life insurance is love applied to 
business sense, our love for others car- 
ried on beyond the grave. For what man 
is there among us whose heart holds no 
yearning to be remembered after he has 
gone on to the great beyond, remem- 
bered not as great, but as a Loving 
Daddy. 

I never did care to be rich or great, 

Nor have all that others have had; _ 

My one great ambition, here’s what it 


is 
It’s to be to my Boy a Read Dad. 
“There is no new way to sell life in- 
surance down here in Texas. It takes 
the same thing here that it does in New 
York—Work. There are four things 
necessary: a prospect, a desire to serve, 








SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 








a good company and lots of work. Be- 
lieve in your prospect, in your mission, 
in your company and yourself, and then 
work every day as though it were your 
last, and when the final roll call comes 
and we stand before the Judgment 
throne of God, we may hear, ‘Well done 
thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 


The Guardian Life 


Do You “Service” for June 
Take An urges agents to take 
Inventory? an occasional inven- 


. , tory so that they 
may determine just where they stand in 
business. 

“The oftener we take inventory the 
clearer vision we get of the progress we 
are making,” says the writer. “It should 
prove a profitable pursuit for the field- 
— to take a daily inventory of him- 
self.” 

Here is a specimen borrowed from the 
Philadelphia Agency of the Guardian: 

1, What time did I start to work yes- 

terday ? 

2. Did I work on a carefully planned 

list of real prospects? 

3. How many prospects did I call on? 

4. How much time did I actually put 

in selling protection? 
. Spend any time on “cold canvass?” 
. Locate any new prospects? 
. How many applications did I 
write? 

8. Did the day pay me well or was 

it largely wasted ? 

9. Can’t I improve on that 

today ? 

10. Will I beat that record today? 

Check your efforts daily. Persist in 
your efforts to better each previous day. 
Then once a week review your activities 
and check up what you have accom- 
plished with your average week before 
you gave the plan a trial. 


NOM 


record 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 








William Sandweg has been appointed 
superintendent at St. Louis-Forest Park, 
of the Western and Southern Life office. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 





Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 





HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 






































You Who Seek Opportunity 


~ Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


: During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


limits 10 to 70. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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People of Iron 


HE Saracens called the Crusaders 

“People of Iron” and feared them 

because “no Saracen spear would 
pierce a Christian coat-of-mail” 


. Yet, the very men who said this KNEW 
that armour alone—mere equipment — 
never won a battle. 


* * * * * * * * 


And even to-day, the same mistake is 
often made. Dazzled by outward display, 
unseen factors of as much importance are 
often overlooked. 


But no longer in the Phoenix Mutual. 


Just as the knight of old was required 
to “win his spurs” in joust and tourna- 
ment that he might develop his strength 
and skill and experience, so too each new 
Phoenix Mutual man is required to prove 
his worth at the Home Office school of 
service. And the reasons are the same. 


This does not mean that a// Phoenix 
Mutual representatives are better men. 
But it does mean that in life’s battles each 
has a better chance—of SUCCESS. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE HARTFORD CONN, 


A 
First policy issued 1851 











MODERN CRUSADER SERIES’ 
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A complete set of all Modern Crusader advertisements will be mailed to any reader upon request. Write to the Advertising Department of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 79 Elm Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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C. C. Chase Sees Big 
Waste In Insurance 


CITES SOME ECONOMIC LOSSES 





V.-P. City Bank & Trust Co. of Hart- 
ford Says Life Insurance Trusts 
Safeguard Benefits 





Clayton,C. Chase, vice-president of the 
City Bank & Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has written an interesting 
and informative article for the Hartford 
“Daily Courant” on the subject of life 
insurance trusts. Mr. Chase says that 
large amounts received annually from in- 
surance disappear through unsafe invest- 
ments; that 90% of benefit monies are 
dissipated within six years after they are 
received by beneficiaries. 

Mr. Chase writes in part as follows: 

“In the year 1926, the life insurance 
companies of the country distributed no 
less than one and one-half billion dollars 
to the beneficiaries of their policyhold- 
ers, and this enormous sum represented, 
according to the best estimates, more 
than 80% of all property left to heirs 
in the United States. 

“Assuming, for purposes of computa- 
tion, a national population of 120,000,000, 
this would mean $12.50 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Hartford, with a population of approx- 
imately 170,000, doubtless received, there- 
fore, considerably more than two million 
dollars from this source. Indeed, the 
magnitude of the city’s insurance inter- 
ests would justify the belief that the 
city’s share was far larger, in proportion 
to population, than that of most centers 
of population in the same general class. 

Serious Economic Loss 


“But even two million dollars consti- 
tutes an aggregate of capital of tiemen- 
dous economic importance. Such a sum 
would finance the establishment of sev- 
eral new industries, would carry a year’s 
payroll for 1,300 men or, if properly in- 
vested, would support in reasonable com- 
fort almost two score families. 

“Obviously, there is no lack of incen- 
tive to the proper investment and con- 
servation of such a sum. The necessity 
for care becomes the more important 
when it is remembered that 90% of all 
life insurance money is dissipated within 
half a dozen years. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that almost one-third of the 
widows of the country are compelled by 
actual necessity to earn their own liv- 
ings, 

“It would, of course, be unfair to con- 
clude that the waste of insurance money 
is due to the extravagance or inefficiency 
of the women into whose hands it comes. 
Bankers know that women are usually 
more careful managers than their hus- 
bands and more successful savers, and 
they know, too, that 85% of the men 
who die in this country leave no more 
than enough to get themselves decently 
buried. This record, either in saving or 
Investing, will hardly warrant a claim to 
Superiority. The fact of the matter is 
that investing money is a highly special- 
zed busness and that only the smallest 
percentage of our people have had any 
teal experience in the selection of safe 
and remunerative securities. Under the 
Circumstances the waste of insurance 
Moneys should occasion no surprise.” 


WRITE OVER 3 MILLIONS 

Frank W. Pennell, William J. Lou- 
Prette and Albert Rose, independent life 
Msurance men comprising the Life In- 
Surance Associates of New York, report 
4 paid-for business of $3,390,000 for the 
tst six months of 1927. The leader was 
Mr. Pennell with $1,690,000. 


JOINS PITTSBURGH STAFF 

Horace M. Bell, son of Manager Hor- 
ace H. Bell of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Missouri State Life, on his gradu- 
ation from Washington-Lee University 
Tecently, became associated with the 
lttsburgh organization as a member of 
the sales staff. 
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TO BE KEPT POSTED 





Weekly Reports of Business Returns to 
Be Sent to President 
Williams 

At the Bon Voyage luncheon which 
was tendered to President W. J. Wil- 
liams of the Western & Southern Life 
recently by officials and members of the 
office staff, Vice-President C. F. Wil- 
liams suggested that the President's trip 
abroad would be made much more en- 
joyable if the weekly returns and the 


standing of every district in important 
essentials were reported to him each 
week. 

President Williams, in his remarks on 
this occasion, seemed agreeable to the 
idea of the weekly reports for he said: 

“While I am abroad, nothing will in- 
terest me more keenly than the weekly 
reports of the company’s progress in all 
departments suggested by the vice-presi- 
dents. 

“I will look forward to these weekly 
reports with the keenest interest, be- 
cause wherever I am it is but natural 
that my thoughts are with the company, 
and particularly with the field man, the 
man on the debit. These reports will not 
only interest me, but I feel sure that 
they will show such progress as to give 
me pleasure.” 
















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 


great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spiri betw 
the Home Office and the Field , ong ome ee ane 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would d 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. (citi cores 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 























EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





















































How We Help Our Men 
+48 aad 
HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is con- alae on 

° : are u a 
— stantly seeking new ways to help its H “few of an ae 
men in the field. We recognize that the || Policies we have given 
1 - our men in the last 
success of our business is dependent upon |} six months: 
the success of the men who sell. Child's Policies— 
20-Year Payment 
20-Year Endowment 
In addition to practical help through Deferred Endowment 
our Educational, Sales Research and Pub- || some purchaser's potiey 
licity Departments we are constantly Modited Lite— 
giving our men new poliéies, new types Of |} ge scracn, cones 
insurance, new selling ideas. Training is ee Bae aatt. 
essential; sales facts and literature are || smurit thes ye pier sit the 
necessary, and publicity is a valuable |} “Pune soe wou tke to 
asset—but the man who, in addition to || se"er more of thew policies 
all of these, has a real policy to sell, areal || "2. ssa to near from vou 
idea to present, is the man who finds both confidence and” you" entail) no 
pleasure and profit in his job. hans oat ; 
+48 tad 
A great Company daily growing greater! 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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J. J. Kemp Gets Praise 
For Timely Assistance 


THROUGH BRIEF CONVERSATION 








Actor’s Family Who Thought Policy 
Had Lapsed Receives $9,000 Through 
Extended Feature of Company 





What the extended feature of a life 
insurance policy means to a policyholder 
is told in a letter which has been re- 
ceived by several well known theatrical 
publications from Harland Dixon, an 
actor, who has just closed a successful 
run in “Oh Kay,” praising John J. Kemp, 
a life insurance specialist, for his inter- 
est in a lapsed policy. 

In part the letter states: “The theat- 
rical profession, and Jimmy Doyle’s 
many friends will be glad to know, I am 
sure, that I have been able to unearth 
some money for his family, through the 
courtesy and assistance of John J. Kemp, 
well known theatrical insurance special- 
ist. 

“Several years ago, while Jimmy Doyle 
was my partner, he took out an insur- 
ance policy for $10,000 through an insur- 
ance agent, who has since died. As 
Jimmy had made only two or three pay- 
ments to the company, he allowed the 
policy to lapse, and like most people, he 
and his family believed there was noth- 
ing further to the policy—not knowing 
even the name of the company he had 
carried the policy in. 

“About a week ago Mr. Kemp was in 
my dressing room at the Imperial Thea- 
ter, where I was playing in ‘Oh, Kay!’ 
and I said to him, ‘Isn’t it too bad that 
poor Jimmy carried no insurance, or 
rather allowed his policy to lapse several 
years ago?’ Mr. Kemp asked me a few 
questions, and while I was only able to 
give him very vague answers, he said, 
‘leave the matter to me.’ As the family 
did not know the name of the company 
Doyle was insured in, naturally the in- 
surance company had no record of the 
death until Kemp took this matter up 
personally with the officials of the insur- 
ance companies, and through his influ- 
ence was able to ascertain the name of 
the company, and that the policy carried 
a clause whereby his family will receive 
over $9,000, which money is like a gift 
from heaven. 

“Although Mr. Kemp had no interest 
whatsoever in the policy, this is only one 
case among many others where his ef- 
forts and interest in the theatrical pro- 
fession has helped many an actor. 


“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ”Harland Dixon.” 





FISKE GOES ABROAD 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, sailed Tuesday on the 
Aquitania for England where he will 
spend the summer. It has been his cus- 
tom to spend his summers in England. 








SEE 


7th Floor 








OFFICE SPACE 


WILL LEASE IN WHOLE OR PART 


AT ONCE 


3,900 feet daylight 
Space second floor 100 William 
Street, Insurance Center 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


L. H. HOUSE 


GERALD A. EUBANK, General Agent 
100 William Street 


Beekman 9000 











LIFE ESTATE SERVICE 





New Department Inaugurated by 
Equitable Life, lowa; Felix H. Gibian 
and E. S. Rowland in Charge 


E. W. Cameron, Minnesota state agent 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, announces 
the inauguration of a service which is 
designed to eliminate guesswork in build- 
ing and conserving life estates, which 
will be under the supervision of Felix H. 
Gibian, who will head the department 
and will be assisted by Edward S. How- 
land, who comes to this department after 
a successful practice in industrial and 
efficiency engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and life insurance in its appli- 
cation to personal estates, corporations 
and partnerships and inheritance tax 
problems. ; 

Life insurance, to serve its purposes 
effectively, must be planned intelligently. 
Various contingencies must be given 
careful forethought. The greater the 
business interests of the man of affairs, 
the more care and study must be given 
to his life insurance plans. 

The combined experience of Gibian 
and Howland will be at the disposal of 
those who wish to proceed along a plan 
which coordinates their business inter- 
ests and obligations with their insurance, 
and those who care for scientific assist- 
ance in creating and protecting their life 
estates. 





MRS. ELIZABETH SNYDER DIES 

On Tuesday evening, June 7, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Snyder, wife of R. D. Snyder 
of the Bankers Life Portland agency, 
passed away. Mrs. Snyder had been in 
poor health for several months, suffer- 
ing from a heart ailment. 





Leslie C. Small, who has been a mem- 
ber of the office staff of the Penn Mu- 
tual in Boston, is now a special agent 
for the company. 





York City. 





Nothing Can Stop Us Now! 


The Home Life “the Company of Opportunity” has entered the 
most progressive era of its long and honorable history. 


This agency, feeling the impetus of the company’s progress, has 
increased its business 50% during the past year. 


The Reason Is This— 


The facilities that the Home Life and Robbins-Simons service 
offers for surplus and brokerage business has attracted many promi- 
nent life men and brokers who say our service is unequaled in New 


We Can Get Results For You. 


ROBBINS & SIMONS, General Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York 
7th Floor (Home Office Building) 











MANHATTAN LIFE’S CAMPAIGN 


July will be known as “Policyholders’ 
Month” among agents and policyholders 
of the Manhattan Life. The company 
has sent to each of its policyholders a 
copy of its monthly bulletin together 
with a request for the names of five 
friends who are prospects for life in- 
surance. Those that supply the agents 
with at least five names will receive from 
the company a leather card case. 

“Policyholders’ Month,” says Russell 
S. King, superintendent of field service, 
in a circular addressed to Manhattan 
agents, “is a real opportunity to do a 
constructive service and to sell a large 
amount of business. Let’s make July 
another big month.” 





KNIGHTS LIFE BANQUET 


Members of the staff of the Knights 
Life of America were entertained at a 
banquet recently in recognition of the 
fact that the Erie agency made the 
largest sales quota for the second quar- 
ter of any district agency in the com- 
pany’s entire territory. The occasion was 
presided over by Charles E. Hanin, who 
gave an inspiring talk on plans for the 
next quarter. 


MOVES INTO FOURTH PLACE 


The Newark general agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life took fourth place 
for paid-for production for the first quar- 
ter of the company’s volume of business 
for 1927. For a number of years the 
agency has been in sixth place in paid- 
for production. 








DR. GEO. CULLEN MAKES CHANGE 

Dr. George Cullen assistant medical 
director of the Equitable of Iowa, has 
removed to Chicago where he will be 
medical director for the Illinois Life. 
Prior to departure from Des Moines, he 
was tendered a farewell luncheon by the 
department heads of the Equitable. 


J. M. RYALL MADE PRESIDENT 


Heads Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association; Other Officers and Di- 
rectors Elected at Annual Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association, 
held Thursday noon, June 23, 1927, in 
the William Penn Hotel, reports for the 
past year were given and the newly 
elected officers and directors were in- 
stalled. The newly elected officers and 
directors are: President, J. Milton Ryall, 
National of Vermont; lst vice-president, 
Robert A. Lyne, Union Central; 2d vice- 
president, Arthur G. Ashbrook, Provi- 
dent Mutual, and treasurer, E. A. Spen- 
cer, Mutual of New York. 

Directors for three years: W. Rankin 
Furey, Berkshire Life; George W. Hoff- 
man, Jr., Mutual Benefit; John T. Shir- 
ley, Connecticut General; Howard S. 
Sutphen, Equitable of Iowa; John A, 
White, Metropolitan. 

President J. Milton Ryall is an agent 
of the National of Vermont and is the 
first agent to be president of the Asso- 
ciation since 1918. Mr. Ryall has been 
in the life insurance business for over 
twenty-five years and has been active 
in association work. He was treasurer 
of the association three years ago and 
has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors for the past two years. This 
meeting marked the close of a very suc- 
cessful year under the administration of 
Howard S. Sutphen, general agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa. 

Herbert L. Smith, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual in Harrisburg and 
president of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Smith, in a very interesting and instruc- 
tive way, dealt with the various problems 
of association work and outlined plans 
which the Pennsylvania state association 
hopes to carry out. 








ACACIA PRODUCTION RESULTS 


The Acacia Mutual has announced that 
the production results for the first six 
months of the year, in new business 
amounted to $26,250,000, while for the 
same period in 1926 the total amount 
was $19,930,000, showing a net gain of 
over $18,000,000. The business in force 
on June 30, was $244,660,000. 


B. F. Hadley’s Talk 


(Continued from page 8) 
pace in business, because business is not 
standing still. The results of yesterday 
do not suffice for today, nor do they ex- 
cite humankind. It has not been so long 
since the world stood aghast at a ma- 
chine flown across the English Channel, 
the engine of which would not run more 
than fifteen minutes on a journey. Colo- 
nel Lindbergh was in the air thirty- 
three and one-half hours, and in less 
than two weeks, that record was shat- 
tered. Very little is accomplished with- 
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Many Agents Have Expressed 
Their Satisfaction With the 
Aid we HaveGivenThem 


Let Us Help You Serve Your Client 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


STUART D. WARNER 
General Agent 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


F Telephone Murray Hill 0490 


out sacrifice and hard work.” 
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M. E. Wheeler Is Made 
Assistant Manager 


APPOINTED AT MINNEAPOLIS 





Joined the Missouri State Life in 1924; 
Formerly at the Duluth 
Branch 


Mark Edwin Wheeler, formerly agency 
special at Duluth and Minneapolis for 
the Missouri State Life, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant man- 
ager of the Minneapolis branch. Mr. 
Wheeler became associated with the 
Missouri State Life as agent at Pierre, 
South Dakota, in 1924, where he re- 
mained until 1926 when he was appointed 


agency special in the Duluth office. 
Later, when this office was consolidated 
with the Minneapolis branch, he was 
transferred as agency special in the Min- 
neapolis territory, 

Mr. Wheeler was born in Yankton, 
South Dakota, March 23, 1897, and re- 
ceived his high school and college edu- 
cation in that city, having completed a 
two years’ course in art and science, to- 
gether with a business course in Yank- 
ton College. Later, while employed, he 
completed the Hamilton Institute course 
together with a six months’ course in 
the University of Minnesota on business 
correspondence and commercial law. 

During his high school years, he was a 
member of the Yankton High School 
baseball team, making letters each of the 
four years. He also made two letters in 
basketball and four letters in track, hold- 
ing the half-mile relay record for nine 
years, until 1924, 

Previous to the world war Mr. Wheel- 
er was engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness in Pierre, South Dakota. He enlist- 
ed in the United States Navy early in 
1918, and served until March, 1919, re- 
entering the real estate business. In 
1921 he was appointed State Bank Exam- 
iner in South Dakota where he remained 
two years and during a part of which 
tme he served as receiver for a bank 
which failed. In May, 1923, he resigned 
as bank examiner and entered the life 
iNsurance business, taking an agency 
first with the International Life and later 
with the Missouri State Life. 

Mr. Wheeler has had an unusually 
good record with the Missouri State Life, 
and this promotion is in recognition of 
- fine work and splendid spirit of loy- 
alty, 





NEW PRUDENTIAL OFFICE 


The Prudential has opened another or- 
dinary office in Chicago in addition to 
that conducted for the past twenty-five 
years by Jesse E. Smith. A. Van Gold- 
man, who has been with The Prudential 
in Minneapolis, is in charge with offices 
in the Illinois Merchants Bank building. 
Mr. Goldman will develop an agency 


force and will specialize on brokerage 
lsiness, 


a 


EQUITABLE, IOWA, CHANGES 





Rates on Disability Are Increased and 
Provision of Clause on More 
Liberal Terms 
Coincidentally with a change in the 
date from which disability benefits begin 
the Equitable Life of Iowa has an- 
nounced an increase in its rates for this 
coverage. As changed the disability 
clause will provide for benefits commenc- 
ing from the date of disability instead 
of from the date of approval of proofs 
as at present, the benefit to be payable 
in no case for a period of more than 
six months prior to the date of approval 
of proofs. A number of occupations hith- 
erto barred from disability benefits are 
to be included in the future at an in- 
creased rate. The new disability -rates 
and the occupation manual showing the 
occupations which now will be accepted 
for the clause are included in a new rate 
book, copies of which are to be sent out 
in the near future from the home office 
in Des Moines. Disability will continue 
to be issued to unmarried self-supporting 
women, ceasing upon marriage of the in- 
sured, with an extra premium of $1 for 
full disability, or 20c for waiver of pre- 
mium only for each $1,000 of insurance. 

A new policy, to be known as the re- 
tirement income policy, is offered by the 
company. Several changes are also made 
in the general provisions of all policies. 
The “consideration clause” is to contain 
a reference to the policy’s becoming fully 
paid up by application of dividends. The 
“risks not assumed” clause will limit the 
liability of the company, in case of 
death as the result of participation in 
aerial ascension or submarine operation 
during the first policy year, to the 
amount of premiums paid in cash. The 
“contestable clause” has been revised to 
read, “The policy shall be incontestable 
after it has been in force during the 
lifetime of the insured for a period of 
one year, etc.” In the dividend pamph- 
let tables have been included to show 
the cash value, accumulated dividends 
and the amount of monthly income pur- 
chased at ages 60 and 65 on the ordi- 
nary life, 30-payment life and 20-pay- 
ment life plans, assuming that all divi- 

dends are left at interest. 





WRITES APPS. DURING COURSE 


Fred H. Bolhagen of the Cleveland 
agency of The Lincoln National Life has 
written more applications during the ten 
weeks’ training course of the Rockwell 
School than any of his fellow students. 
In addition to attending the classes, Mr. 
Bolhagen found time to write twenty 
applications, an average for the period 
of two applications a week. 





W. A. WHITE RECOVERING 


W. A. White, many years head of the 
Newark office of the John Hancock for 
ordinary business, who was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident near 
Burlington, N. J., on June 22, is slowly 
recovering from his injuries. 










| SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 








The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed b: f th tr t nies in the » b 

iment 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen o 
character and ability. Communicate at once wit 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 
Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over 
- $350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA 
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year 1926. 
Organized before it was. 


one of the 11. 
(See 1926 Year Book, Page 464.) 


tecd low cost” life insurance policies: 


The Lireoln National Life has passed more than two-thirds of the companies 


Eleven ccmpanies were 20 years old on December 31, 1925. 
It had more insurance in force than the total of the other 10 companies. 


It is the second largest life insurance company in the world writing only “‘guaran- | 
le 


There’s a reason for this remarkable growth. 


THERE’S A REASON 


There are approximately 300 life insurance companies in the United States. 
Seventy-five of them are older than The Lincoln National Life, but-—— 
Only 24 of them have more ordinary insurance in force. 
Only 15 of them wrote more new Ordinary Life Insurance during the 


The Lincoln Life was 











Lincoln Life Building 











INK uP (vem Tae (LINCOLN) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $480,000,000 in Force 








Fort Wayne, Indiana | 











Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


| | opment of new agents. 
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F. H. Beach Wins Essay 


(Continued from Page 4) 


operation of protection against the un- 
certainties of life. 

“Experience has ever been a bitter 
teacher. Most men today have known 
other men who were prosperous, pro- 
gressive and able, who seemed on the 
verge of success in business. They ap- 


‘peared to have solved the age long prob- 


lem. Then something happened. 
Converting Success Into Failure 
“What are these ‘somethings’ which 
come so suddenly, converting success 
into failure? What are these dangers 


-which hang, like the fabled sword of 


Damocles, over the heads of men today ? 


Premature death, physical disability, and 


dependent old age are the dreaded un- 
certainties that men have learned to fear. 

“Millions of men have effectually ban- 
ished the grim spectre of these dangers 
from their lives through co-operation 
with life insurance. They are able to 
live well, enjoy all in life that is worth 
while, and approach old age with confi- 
dence. What is this co-operative plan 
which frees them from anxiety? 

“It is simple, yet complete. It takes 
into account all of those things beyond 
man’s control, and provides for those 
emergencies. Suppose death cuts short 
one’s efforts before any family provision 
has been: made. The estate created in- 
stantly by that event gives at least the 
necessities of life to those left in need. 
What if one is changed from an asset 


‘into a liability to his family insofar as 


earning power goes? The need for regu- 
lar income there is filled until death or 
recovery modifies the situation. Suppose 
neither of these ‘somethings’ fall to one’s 


lot, and retirement age is reached. But 


because of lack of opportunity, or mis- 
fortune, or large family there is nothing 
in a material way accumulated to show 
The dollars one 
has placed year by year in his co-opera- 
tive protection plan, now grown large 
through investment and increase, will 
buy the prized comforts of old age, mak- 
ing. it a joy instead of a curse. 
Thrice Blessed 

“Therefore life insurance is ‘thrice 
blessed.’ It blesses them that receive by 
creating certainty out of uncertainty. It 
blesses them that contribute by laying 
the foundation of their personal financial 
independence. It blesses all mankind 
when diverted through wise investment 
into all channels of commercial activity. 
Life insurance has gathered together in 
a great co-operative savings bank some 
twelve billion dollars. This colossal sum 
makes possible the program of modern 
business. Life insurance has been called 
the lubricant of the machinery of the 
twentieth century, and it fully deserves 
this distinction. Homes, buildings, high- 
ways, railroads, public improvements, 
schools, colleges, public utilities, and the 
like are frequently financed by this co- 
operation of small deposits that, when 
brought together, form such mighty 
units of capital. 

“The America of which men dream is 
a land frée from vice, crime, poverty, il- 
literacy, strikes and unemployment, free 
from orphanages or homes for the poor, 
free from avoidable disease and accident, 
free from the slum, the tenement, the 
brothel and the gambling den. Every 
agency co-operating in removing these 
evils is assisting in making America that 
ideal land. Life insurance as a co-op- 
erative enterprise in making thrifty, in- 
telligent, self-reliant, home-loving, God- 
fearing people who provide their own 
funds for the emergencies of life, is has- 
tening the coming of that day.” 


WINTERBLE MADE PRESIDENT 
W. F. Winterble, Madison, Wis. 
agency manager for the Bankers Life, 
has been elected president of the Madi- 
son Association of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Winterble became a Bankers Life 
salesman in 1916, and was appointed 
agency manager of the Madison agency 
in 1923. During his career as a sales- 
man he was one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the company’s field force. 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 
compare these terms: 


Te ree peer ee $5,000 
Any accidental death..................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths............ ; 15,000 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
| ~=Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire I N QUIRE: 





























TODAY'S BIG MOTOR 
PROBLEM 


Driving in Safety. The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 


A. booklet called “CONTROL: Rules for Safe 
Driving,” prepared by an experienced traffic officer, 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Thousands of copies 
have been distributed throughout the country to 
motorists by Safety Councils and Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company writes regarding this booklet: 





‘If it were physically possible to get one 
of these booklets in the hands of every 
one that drives motor driven vehicles 
and if it were possible to make them 
read and study this interesting booklet, 
a large number of lives would be saved.” 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can be ob- 
tained from any agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Or upon applica- 
tion to the 
Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Myron H. O. Williams 
Succeeds T. A. Garrigues 


IMPORTANT SEATTLE CHANGE 





Will Be General Agent for Northwestem 
Mutual Life; Appointment Effec- 
tive September 1 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has an. 
nounced the appointment of Myron H. 0, 
Williams as general agent for the com. 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle. He 
succeeds T. A. Garrigues, who has been 
associated with the company for twenty 


years and has retired to private life. The 
“it abies becomes effective Septem. 
er 

Mr. Williams, the senior assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, entered the 
service of the Northwestern first in the 
field force under Murphy & Surles, in 
1903. He had been educated in the Mil 
waukee public schools and had graduated 
in the class of 1898, Beloit College. 

On May 1, 1905, he went to St. Louis 
under a special agent’s contract with the 
late W. J. Fischer where he remained 
until April 7, 1909, when he entered the 
agency department at the home office. 
For several years Mr. Williams hai 
charge of the approving and filing of 
contracts. 

On December 14, 1915, he was appoint- 
ed second assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and on October 12, 1916, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Williams has been an outstanding 

figure in the field and educational work 
of the department. In the capacity of 
agency representative at meetings held 
far and near, he has been of inestimable 
value to the company and its field forces, 
and among agents has been one of the 
most widely known officials, 
_ Mr. Garrigues made his first contract 
in 1904. In 1907, under the firm name 
of Garrigues & John, he became gen- 
eral agent at Seattle, succeeding the 
partnership in 1908 upon the retirement 
of his partner. 





PATTERSON AGENCY RECORD 

The Patterson Agency of the Equit: 
able Life Assurance Society in Chicago 
established a new high record in June 
with $1,575,980 of regular paid for bus: 
ness. This was an increase of $261,00) 
or 20% over the previous high June. The 
agency has paid for over $9,000,000 of 
regular business for the first six months 
of 1927—an increase over the same pe 
riod of 1926 of 16%. This was the 27th 
consecutive million dollar month for the 
agency, and at the same time a new 
high record in paid premiums was als0 
established. Early this month the Lead: 
ers Club of, the agency will hold its 
monthly outing at the Olympia Fields 
Golf Club, at which it is expected Vice- 
President F. H. Davis of the home of 
fice will be present. 





UNITED SECURITY LIFE MOVES 


The United Security Life and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia is now occupying 
new Offices in the Public Ledger building 
there. The Public Ledger building, 
which was recently completed is situated 
on Independence Square, and is sirmilaf 
to the famous Curtis building which 1! 
adjoins. 





WRITES OVER MILLION 


Harry T. Wright, associate agency 
manager of the Patterson Agency of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in Chi 
cago, has completed the first six months 
of 1927 with over a million dollars 0 
paid for new businéss. Mr. Wright, wh 
is 39 years of age, has been associated 
with the Equitable for twenty years, at 
numbers some of the most prominet! 
Chicagoans in his clientele. He has ne 
gotiated a million dollars of business this 
year on seventy-five clients. Mr. Wright 
is a member of the Chicago Athletic As: 
sociation, the Briergate Golf Club am 
the Highland Park’ Club. 
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Prudential Announces 
Numerous Promotions 


w. C. STONE 30 YEARS WITH CO. 





Agent L. J. Schauseil, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Territory, A Leading Industrial Pro- 
ducer; Advance Payments Over 200% 





Due to efficiency and production, a 
number of agents and assistant superin- 
tendents have been advanced in position 
by The Prudential, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week. They in- 
clude Bernard F. McDonald, agent at 
Union City and Edward Sommer, agent 
in the Hoboken district, have been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendents in 
their respective territories. August 
Gruner, assistant superintendent in Ho- 
boken, has been made superintendent in 
his old district, and Thomas S. Husk, su- 
perintendent in the Hoboken territory, 
has been transferred to the Kansas City 
district No. 3. 

Rhey D. Hanshaw, formerly an agent 
in the Camden No. 2 district, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent in 
the same district. The promotion went 
into effect the latter part of last month. 
Another entrant in the assistancy ranks 
is that of Herbert Hardin of Camden 
No. 2, who was appointed on June 20. 
Division “B” announces the promotion of 
Frances J. O’Donnell to assistant super- 
intendent in the Brooklyn district known 
as No. 5. 

It has been announced that William 
C. Stone, agent in the Brooklyn No. 9 
district, completed thirty years cf serv- 
ice with the company last week. 

Agent Louis J. Schauseil, of the Chili- 
ccthe, O., district, is one of the leading 
industrial producers for his territory. He 
controls a large debit, scattered in six 
towns and his advance payments are over 
200%. Mr. Schauseil recently completed 
fifteen years service with the company. 

The following agents have been ap- 
ence C. Baker, Elyria, O., detached of- 
fice of Lorain, O.; Lloyd C. Webster, 
Sandusky, O., and Harry N. Wieting, 
Jr, Cleveland No. 2. 


GET-TOGETHER MEETING 

The nine Detroit offices of the West- 
ern and Southern Life held a 
together” meeting on Friday, June 17, 
in the Italian Gardens of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. About 500 field repre- 
sentatives of the company attended, in- 
cluding those from Pontiac, Wyandotte, 
Royal Oak and other Michigan cities, 
as well as home office representatives 
from Cincinnati. J. J. McCurdy, man- 
ager of agencies, Detroit, was chairman 
of the meeting and on behalf of his as- 
sociates presented E. J. Taylor with a 
traveling bag in honor of his assign- 
ment as superintendent of agencies of 
division “F” which comprises Missouri 
and western Illinois. 








BARFOD WINS AGAIN 

_A final decree dismissing the injunc- 
tion suit of the Charter Mutual Benefit 
Association to prevent Einer Barfod, 
former state insurance commissioner of 
ennsylvania, examining its books and 
accounts has been entered by President 
Judge Martin in Common Pleas Court 
0.5. The court’s action was by agree- 
Ment of counsel. Judge Monaghan, af- 
ter hearing the facts in the case, refused 
the association’s application for a tem- 
porary injunction against Barfod last 
September 15. 

Pe 
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ON HAVING AN OBJECTIVE 


“The Echo” Says Agent Should Set Sub- 
stantial Weekly Allotment 
For Himself 


“The value of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction of a creditable amount of qual- 
ity ordinary and industrial business can- 
not be overstated,” says “The Echo” of 
the Home Life of America. 

“Many a good agent has been driven 
out of the business because he could not 
drive himself to make the most of his 
time and opportunities by setting for 


himself a good stiff weekly allotment of 
industrial and ordinary increase and 
then setting his determination at work 
to make the goal. 

“A weekly production system is the 
real answer to the financial problems of 
the fieldman. By setting a definite goal 
for himself each week he unifies his 
work and has a definite objective to at- 
tain. He knows that he must interview 
a certain number of prospects every 
week to secure a certain amount of busi- 
ness. The law of average has decided 
that point in his favor. He is not com- 
pelled to wait for an increase in salary 
to meet additional household expenses. 
More interviews mean more business and 
he can readily increase his income by 
increasing his weekly allotment. 

“The leaders in every district are the 
men who are consecutive weekly produc- 
ers. They have plenty of system; they 
work their system regularly and there- 
fore they produce regularly. They are 
selling the same policies to the same type 
of people as constitutes your debit, but 
the big difference is that they plan their 
work and work their plan, for they real- 
ize that lack of system means lack of 
production.” 





CELEBRATES 15TH ANNIVERSARY 

J. M. English, superintendent of the 
industrial branch of The Prudential at 
Jacksonville, Fla., celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
company with a banquet on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Mr. English has 
been in charge of the Jacksonville office 
for the past two years. Among the 
speakers at the banquet were Albert E. 
Barrs, manager of the company’s ordi- 
nary department at Jacksonville; C. C. 
Ashworth, manager for the Metropolitan 
Life in that city, and Harry DeBorde, 
manager for the Life & Casualty, also 
at Jacksonville. 





The agent was explaining the neces- 
sity of paying premiums promptly. The 
grace period had nearly expired and the 
agent was doing his best to prevent a 
lapse. “I can give you just three days 
to pay your premium,” he said to his 
policyholder. “Thanks,” was the reply, 
“T'll take New Year’s, Fourth of July, 
and Christmas.” 


AGENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 





Writer in The “Echo” Says They Need 
To Be Confronted With Life’s 
Realities 

According to the “Echo,” Home Life 
of America bulletin, only 3% of the na- 
tional income is invested in life insur- 
ance, and yet that 3% produces 87% of 
estates in this country. 

“These figures,” says the writer, “in- 
dicates the wonderful possibilities of the 
life insurance business for ambitious 
salesmen and the vast opportunities it 
holds for those who preach the doc- 
trine of protection. They also indicate 
that insured and insurable lives are not 
carrying an adequate amount of pro- 
tection.” 

Speaking of the responsibility that 
every agent has to his clients, the writer 
remarks: 

“Until he has faced a few widows with 
checks that are away too small, until he 
has faced parents whom death has de- 
prived of a beloved child and their entire 
life savings, the average insurance agent 
does not realize the vast responsibility 
which rests upon his shoulders to see 
that all insurable lives are adequately 
covered. ‘We would have found a way 
to carry more insurance if you had only 
told us about it’ is the greeting which 
many a guilty agent receives on payment 
of a death claim that means only a drop 
in the bucket to those who have to 
shoulder the loss and expenses. 

“Canvass your debit for more indus- 
trial and ordinary. Give your present 
policyholders the benefit of the recent 
increases in industrial limitations. Spe- 
cialize on infantile lives and advise the 
parents on your debit that they can now 
secure adequate insurance on the young- 
sters’ lives. But at all times use your 
good common sense. Don’t overload 
your policyholders. Sell them only the 
amount of protection they can readily 
carry, but be careful likewise not to un- 
der-estimate their financial ability to pay 
for all the protection they should have.” 





GIVE DINNER TO W. J. WILLIAMS 


The superintendents of agencies of the 
Western and Southern Life tendered a 
bon -voyage dinner to President W. J. 
Williams recently at the Hotel Gibson 
prior to his sailing for a two months’ 
vacation in Europe. Addresses were de- 
livered by Vice-Presidents C. F. Will- 
iams and Clyde P. Johnson, Judge Will- 
iam H. Lueders and director of agencies 
H. Thomas Head, toastmaster, who pre- 
sented President Williams with a beau- 
tiful farewell parchment containing all 
the names of those present and a pic- 
ture of an ocean liner with Mr. Williams 
and his family aboard. Mr. Williams will 
visit all the large life insurance compa- 
nies abroad and return home the last of 
August. 
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JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 
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WROTE $1,340,000 IN JUNE 





Lawrence Priddy Secured Applications 
From Prominent Business Officials; 


One With U. S. Steel 


Lawrence Priddy, of the New York 
Life, has paid for considerably more than 
a million of business during the month of 
June. In the following letter written to 
President Darwin P. Kingsley recently, 
Mr. Priddy details the results of his 
work during the month just closed: 

Hon. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 
346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Kingsley: 

At the end of May, Vice-President 
Buckner announced to the agency force 
that during the month of June a special 
effort would be made by the agents of 
the company as a testimonial to you in 
celebration of your twentieth year as 
president of this great institution. As 
was to be expected, the field force wel- 
comed this opportunity to indicate their 
deep affection for you and I, and many 
others, did make a special effort during 
the month of June. I am happy to now 
report to you that I secured and had ex- 
amined bona fide applications from twen- 
ty-six individuals for $1,340,000. You will 
be interested in knowing that three of 
these applications were given me at this 
time as a special compliment to you. One 
of these applications came from the 
chairman of the board of one of the 
great trust companies of this city, one 
from a director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and one from an ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Two of these applications 
were for $100,0% and one for $20,000. 

This letter affords me an opportunity 
to say that it is a great satisfaction to 
me personally, and I am sure many ‘other 
agents enjoy the same satisfaction, to 
represent a company whose officers and 
directors are held in such high esteem 
by the insuring public. Your life is a 
great inspiration to the young men of 
this nation and the remarkable addresses 
which you have made during the past 
twenty years have done much to mould 
public sentiment in favor of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 

With assurances of my great respect 
and esteem, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Lawrence Priddy. 


MADE GENERAL AGENT 

Grant E. Toothaker has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the State Mutual 
Life in Connecticut and took charge of 
the New Haven office on July 1. Mr. 
Toothaker was born in Hartford, Conn., 
where he received his early education 
and entered life insurance salesmanship 
at a very young age. His experience 
covers almost ten years and he is well 
qualified for the work upon which he will 
hereafter be engaged. 








R. L. STURDEVANT RESIGNS 

R. L. Sturdevant, general agent at 
New Haven for the State Mutual Life 
for many years has resigned in order 
that he may be relieved of the exacting 
details of general agency work and de- 
vote himself to his large personal clien- 
tele. 

The members of the agency gave a 
dinner last week in his honor, which was 
attended by representatives from various 
parts of the state, and presented Mr. 
Sturdevant with-a wrist watch as a token 
of their regard for him and their great 
satisfaction that Mr. Sturdevant plans to 
continue his association with them. 

















Industrial Life Insurance— 







Ordimary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 








Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
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THE TRAGEDY IN QUEENS 


No stronger argument for life insur- 
ance has been printed than the editorial 
under the above caption which appeared 
recently in the New York “World,” call- 
ing attention to a young widow in 
Queens County, New York, who killed 
herself and five children because of lack 
of funds. The “World” comments as fol- 
lows on the tragedy and points out what 
a difference a few thousand dollars of in- 


surance would have meant in the widow’s 
life. 


“The throb of pity caused by the story 
of the young widow in Queens who 
killed herself and five children is instant- 
ly succeeded by the question: Could 
not something have been done to pre- 
vent this? We hunt in vain for evidence 
that organized society was at fault. We 
learn that a state senator had applied 
with all promptness for a widow's pen- 
sion for the family, and that its grant 
was probably but a few days off; that 
friends had offered shelter and funds; 
that a Masonic lodge had volunteered to 
care for the children. 


“The community skirts seem clear. 
Then we come back to The World’s ac- 
count to the sentence telling how the 
father had been well employed; how he 
had bought luxuries—a radio set, an 
eight-cylinder car; and how he had been 
hurt in an automobile accident. 

““Freeman, a stock salesman for a 
Wall Street firm, lived long enough to 
spend $2,000 in hire of specialists and 
nurses. There was no insurance.’ 

“Five small children—and there was no 
insurance. It is commonplace enough, no 
doubt. Yet in this instance what a dif- 
ference in six lives a few thousand dol- 
lars of insurance would have wrought! 
Year in and year out civic leaders, social 
workers and others talk about insurance 
against disaster as almost an obligation. 
The state supervises the insurance busi- 
ness; many businesses go out of their 
way to provide insurance for employes; 
a main object of many fraternal bodies 
is insurance. Many cannot save, but 
practically all can insure,” 


THE AGENT AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

There appear in the fire insurance de- 
partment news columns of this issue two 
stories dealing with the public relations 
movements of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. These two 
great insurance organizations, one repre- 
senting the companies and the other the 
producers, are both well aware of the 
great value to be gained for insurance 
by giving the public a better understand- 
ing of our business. An intelligent and 
educated public, as concerns insurance, 
will be far less apt to be aroused by 
demagogues and other enemies of the 
business than a public which knows 
nothing beforehand of the true facts. 

It is the local agent who must carry 
the message of insurance to the public. 
Not only must he afford protection 
against disaster to those in his commun- 
ity but he must also strive to see that 
his clients and the public in his town 
understand that the insurance business is 
conducted honestly and  does_ not 
profiteer in its relations with assureds. 
The companies and their organizations 
can prepare all the educational material 
in the world, but they cannot carry 
through to the finish the task of inform- 
ing the public. That must be done by 
the local agent and broker, who daily 
comes into intimate contact with a large 
part of the outside public. 

The duty resting upon the internal or- 
ganizations of the insurance business is 
to supply the producing forces of the 
country with intelligent material with 
which to carry on educational campaigns. 
This responsibility has been accepted 
cheerfully and is being met successfully. 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers this week again informs the produc- 
tion forces of the country that it will 
supply free to agents “copy” for local 
agency advertising, which will aid the 
agent to sell more insurance and tell 
the newspaper reading public something 
about insurance. The agents’ association 
is sending to the officers of all state as- 
sociations material to help in the conduct 
of local board campaigns. And through 
the formation of local boards the agent 
protects his own interests and provides 
a channel for improved relations with the 
public in the district where the local 
board exists. 





W. A. HIGGINBOTHAM DIES 


William Allan Higginbotham, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Sun Life of 
Canada, who died June 25 in Montreal, 
founded the Sun Life agency in Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1897, remaining in charge 
of it for several years. He took a prom- 
inent part in civic and social affairs while 
a resident of that city. 





ELECTED ASSISTANT ACTUARY 

Franklin B. Relyea was elected assis- 
tant actuary of the Bankers Life by the 
board of directors at a recent meeting. 
Mr. Relyea has been associated with the 
Bankers Life actuarial department since 
July 20, 1925. His advancement follows 
close on the heels of his admittance to 
full Fellowship in the Actuarial Society 
of America. 





S. M. BURBANK DEAD 
Samuel M. Burbank, 64 years of age, 
general agent at Louisville, for the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. since 1912, with offi- 
ces in the Starks building, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on Thursday morning, 
June 30, at his home at Anchorage, Ky. 
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DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 
Photo by Bachrach 








David Franklin Houston, who takes of- 
fice as president of the Mutual Life, New 
York, on September 1, succeeding 
Charles A. Peabody, resigned, is an 
eminent statesman and financial chief of 
= American Telegraph & Telephone 

O. 


* * * 


William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association, has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip to Eu- 
rope. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery vis- 
ited Ireland, the country of his birth, 
England, France, Italy and Switzerland. 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home, is sailing next Saturday, July 16, 
for Europe on the Majestic. He expects 
to visit London, Paris and Berlin. 


Gerald A. Eubank, who last week as- 
sumed the duties of sole general agent 
of the Aetna Life’s 100 William street 
agency, has received many letters and 
telegrams from friends throughout the 
country wishing him success in his new 
enterprise. Hugh D. Hart, erstwhile 
partner of Mr. Eubank, who is spending 
his vacation at Hot Springs, Va., senta 
telegram in which he expressed _ senti- 
ments of esteem and affection for the 
genial and altogether likeable person 
who is known to his many friends as 
“Jerry.” 

Mr. Hart’s telegram was as follows: 

“Today concludes our partnership. 
Tomorrow begins your new administra- 
tion. I have gained much from my as 
sociation with you and shall always re- 
member our triumphs and defeats with 
pleasure, and our experiences together 
with affection and pride. 

“T sincerely wish you happiness and 
prosperity in your future Aetna connec- 
tion, and that you may go ahead to new 
and greater achievements. 

“Almost $200.000,000 of life insurance 
business of various kinds have been paid 
for by our agency since we joined forces 
less than three years ago, a_ record 
which we may be proud to have accon- 
plished together.” 


* * * 


Joel Sundstron, associated with the 
O’Gorman & Young insurance agency, in 
the Union building, Newark, has gone 
abroad for a two months’ trip through 
England, France, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many and Italy. 

eo 


Dr. S. J. Nilson, medical director of the 
America Fore Companies, sailed for Eu- 
rope this week. Dr. Nilson will visit 
Great Britain and France. 

* * * 


Carl M. Hansen, vice-president ant 
general manager, General Reinsurance 
Corporation, accompanied by his family, 
is now on a two months’ visit to Europe 
during which time he will visit his 
father, who is eighty-three years old and 
resides in Copenhagen. 








7 MILLIONS IN SIX MONTHS 
Louis Lane Agency, Equitable Life As- 
surance Has Averaged a Million a 
Month Since November 
The Louis Lane Agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society completed 
the first. half of 1927 with seven million 
dollars of new paid business. This is 
an increase of nearly two millions over 
the same period last year, the paid busi- 
ness for the first half of 1926 having to- 

taled $5,296,000.00. 

The paid business for June amounted 
to $1,100,000.00, this making the eighth 
consecutive month that the agency went 
over the million dollar mark. There are 
only eighty-two agents under contract, 
and the Louis Lane Agency is one of 
the few organizations in New York that 
does not accept brokerage business. 

The leaders of the agency for the first 
six months of the year are David A. 
Freedman with $472,000.00 of business to 
his credit, Felix U. Levy $440,000.00; Jos- 
eph N. Judson who has only been in 
the business four months is third having 
paid for $394,000.00; S. D. Liebowitz, 
$219,000.00 and Ralph G. Engelsman, who 
is now in Boston with the New York 
University School, has paid for $300,000. 

The Louis Lane agency has repre- 
sented the Equitable for more than 
twenty years, and Mr. Lane has been 


—o of the agency since March 13th, 
1917. 





President E. C. Jameson of the Globe 
& Rutgers, sailed for Europe last week 
on the “Homeric.” 


ISSUES NEW POLICY 


Missouri State Life Writes Policy 
Covering Insurance to Age 65 
With Life Income 
The Missouri State Life announces 
that it is now writing a new form of pol- 
icy which is known as “insurance to age 
65 with life income at age 65.” It pro- 
vides $1,000 of insurance up to age 6. 
If the insured lives to age 65 it pays him 
a life income of ten dollars a month, and 

guarantees 120 payments. 

This policy differs from the company’ 
Endowment at Age 65 Policy in that tt 
emphasizes the “income at age 65” fea- 
teature and also has a miaturity cash 
value of $1,263 as compared with $1, 
for the Endowment form. 

In the later policy years the cash value 
of the policy exceeds $1,000. In such 
cases the amount insured is equal to the 
cash value and not $1,000. 

The total and permanent disability 
benefits cover total and permanent dis 
ability occurring at any time prior (0 
age 65 instead of 60 as in the general 
form. The total disability income, how 
ever, ceases at age 65 when the life i 
come begins so that there is no <upli 
cation. 








NEW BOOK ON “HUMAN BODY" 

It has been announced that a book will 
be published in September entitled “The 
Human Body,” by Dr. Logan Clendet- 
ing. It is written for the layman af 


it will give a life insurance underwrite! 
a speaking acquaintance with the medi 
aspect of his work. 
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With Apologies To The Aetna Insurance 
Company 

In this column in the issue of June 24, 
through an inexcusable jumbling of data, 
I let myself in for a deserved rebuke at 
the hands of Ralph B. Ives, president 
of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, for which I offer sincere apolo- 
gies. 

It came about in reprinting for the 
subscribers of The Eastern Underwriter 
interesting excerpts from a series of ar- 
tides printed by the “New York Evening 
Post” in connection with prominent life 
insurance companies, one of which was 
the Aetna Life. 

Of course, 1 know that it was the 
Aetna insurance Company, the plans for 
which were formulated in the ever-to-be 
famous Morgan’s Coffee House, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in June, 1819; that it was 
later, to be exact on June 20, 1820, when 
the question of adding to the activities of 
the Aetna Insurance Company those of 
transacting certain forms of life insur- 
ance arose; and that it was on May 28, 
1853, that its charter was again amended, 
the shareholders of the annuity fund be- 
mg made a separate corporation under 
the title, “Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

The running together of the early his- 
tory of the splendid Aetna Insurance 
Compmy and the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company was very easily made possible 
because of their close affiliation by one 
who did not know better but, as stated 
above, it is inexcusable where knowledge 
1s at hand such as we have in this office. 

Please be assured, Mr. Ives, that the 
error committed is, if possible, more dis- 
ped to me than it is to your good 


* * * 


The Eastern Underwriter In New Home 


Having read that The Eastern Under- 
witer and its staff were to be found in 
anew home after July 1, and desiring 
‘0 take a look at them in their new lo- 
cation, 1 dropped in to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Building, 110 Fulton Street, en- 
trance on Dutch Street, on Saturday of 
ast week for that purpose. 

Ntering the new building, I found 
Myself in front of two elevators. I did 
the usual thing, pushed the “Up” button. 

uite promptly the doors to one of the 
“evators opened, and in order to be sure 

Was in the right place I asked the op- 
trator if this was The Eastern Under- 
‘titer Building, and then upon being as- 
sured that it was I asked the foolish 
Westion: “Is The Eastern Underwriter 
he located here?” In an instant, in 
act, before I had finished the question, 
‘ame the reply: 

es, sir, they are very much here. 
ua Occupy the twelfth floor of this 
tilting, The entire staff, with the ex- 
“eption of one of the big bosses, Mr. 
Pe a think he’s the editor—is up 
wt now.” He volunteered further: 

hink I heard someone say that Mr. 

is in Europe at this time.” 

By this time we had reached the 
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twelfth floor, and, sure enough, there I 
found The Eastern Underwriter. There 
was a sign painter busy putting the name 
on the entrance door, next to the ele- 
vator. That gentleman stepped aside 
and I entered the office. 

I was cheerfully greeted, in fact, en- 
thusiastically so, by Miss Read, secre- 
tary to Bill Hadley, who has been greet- 
ing visitors to The Eastern Underwriter 
office for more than five years. Not to 
be left out of the picture, Miss Wein- 
stein, who for several years has had 
charge of the circulation department of 
The Eastern Underwriter, broke in with 
the query: “How do you like our new 
home?” By this time, Cecil Lindley, the 
latest addition to The Eastern Under- 
writer staff, passed with the cheerful ob- 
servation: “Well, this is just a little dif- 
ferent, don’t you think so?” 

Being interested chiefly in the edito- 
rial department, I sauntered up to what 
The Eastern Underwriter staff terms the 
“bull ring.” There I found Edwin N. 
Eager, associate editor in charge of the 
fire department; W. L. Clapp, associate 
editor in charge of the casualty depart: 
ment: A. L. Glor, general editorial man, 
handling chiefly life insurance; and Wal- 
ter H. Collins, another of the “bull ring” 
men giving his time chiefly to industrial 
insurance. With one voice they ex- 
claimed: “Well, we got here at last. We 
were the tail end of the procession to 
arrive from the old dug-out at 86 Ful- 
con Street.” 

Continuing, I looked into Editor Ax- 
man’s room; in fact, the whole staff 
wanted me to see it; and as I had 
known, aside from the furniture the 
room was empty, the popular editcr be- 
ing in Europe. Right outside the edi- 
tor’s door I found Miss Smith, editorial 
secretary, who assured me that it was 
a far cry from the surroundings at 86 
Fulton Street to those in which The 
Eastern Underwriter staff finds itself 
today. 

Stopping in to pay my respects to Bill 
Hadley I found a very pleased expres- 
sion on his countenance, which seemed 
to say: “For many years we have 
wanted just such surroundings as we now 
have to work in—and now we _ have 
them.” Bill assured me that it had to 
come and that he found genuine satis- 
faction in this latest accomplishment of 
the management and staff of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

* * * 


An Active Sick Man 

No finer tribute could have been paid 
to a man than the one I noticed in “Bar- 
ron’s Weekly” a short time ago about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit in New York. 
Says the writer: “Illness of a lingering 
sort usually drives from the ordinary 
man all thoughts of work. But the ac- 
tivities of some of our nationally known 
‘sick men’ would make Samson weaken. 

Witness the activities of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. The opinion prevalent in 


some places that the illness of infantile 
paralysis, which he acquired in 1921, 
after his campaign for Vice-Presidency 
of the United States, and from which 
his recovery is rapid and certain, must 
in some way limit his efforts, is readily 
dispelled by intimate knowledge of his 
varied and active interests. 

“Apart from the position he holds in 
political circles, he is an active member 
of the New York law firm of Roosevelt 
& O’Connor and a director and general 
vice-president in charge of the New 
York office of Fidelity & Deposit. Either 
one of those positions would be sufficient 
to keep the ordinary man fully occupied. 

“But Mr. Roosevelt does not stop 
there—he is also president (and an act- 
ive one) of the following: American Con- 
struction Council, Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, Meriwether Reserve, Inc., 
and Boy Scout Foundation of New York 
City; and he is a trustee in these: Vas- 
sar College, Seamen’s Church Institute, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine, Holland 
Society, Naval Historical Society, Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, and also chairman of 
the following: Taconic State Park Com- 
mission and the Committee on Study of 
Real Estate Mortgage Bond Companies, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

“The indefatigable barrister and pub- 
licist is keenly interested in naval his- 
tory, prints and pictures. Incidentally, 
his collection of naval pictures is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the finest 
in the country." oo 


Roger Babson on Life Insurance 


Roger Babson, the famous statistician, 
gave out a strong argument for life in- 
surance a short time ago when address- 
ing some Travelers’ agents in Omaha 
which has appealed to me as worthy of 
reproduction. As given in “Protection,” 
the company’s house organ, it reads: 

“T think next to preaching the gospel 
and teaching school, selling life insur- 
ance is the greatest work a man can do. 
It must be a pleasure to see its bene- 
fits to the family and children of some 
deceased, whom you forced and perhaps 
bull-dozed into taking out the insurance. 

“A man selling life insurance should 
sav, ‘Here, if you don’t know enough to 
take this protection of your own free 
will, I am going to act as your guardian 
for the time being and take the money 
from your pocket.’ Highway robbery, 
some may call it. If so, it’s a legitimate 
form of highway robbery. Some day you 
will be thanked for it.” 

This unqualified endorsemen, of life 
insurance was put in writing by Mr. 
Babson for Hale R. Bixby, Travelers’ 
representative at Omaha. 

* * x 

A Closeup of Newspaper Reporters 

I was interested this week to learn 
that insurance journalism in this coun- 
try had developed to such an extent that 
there are now nearly fifty insurance 
trade journals covering all phases of the 
business. Figuring the average editorial 
staff of such journals to be composed of 
four or five members, this would men 
more than two hundred reporters who 
make it their daily practice to record the 
hanpenings of our business. 

Reflecting on this fact, I happened to 
run across some views on reporting news 
of a well known industrial engineer, E. S. 
Cowdrick, taken from his book “Man- 
power in Industry,” which is published 
bv Henry Holt & Co. Excerpts from 
Mr. Cowdrick’s book may be interesting 
to insurance men, giving as it does the 
ethical side of newspaper reporting. 

He says: “First, it must be remem- 
bered that, although the newspaperman 
is likely to be better informed upon 
things in general than is the representa- 
tive of any other profession, his activities 
cover such a broad field that he usually 
cannot carry with him the details of a 
particular business. It is the part of 
wisdom. then, to take the pains to ac- 
quaint him fully with the facts, or fail- 
ing in that, not to blame him if he con- 
fuses a blast furnace with an open hearth 
or a piece-rate with a bonus. 

“Then, the business man must keep 


in mind the fact that the reporter is pri- 
marily looking for news. He may be 
prejudiced either for or against business 
in general or one business in particular, 
but this prejudice, when it exists, is un- 
likely to be strong. Certainly, except in 
rare instances, it is weaker than the 
craving for facts which makes him worth 
his pay to the journal which employs 
him. 

“The typical reporter is independent. 
* * * He resolutely refuses to yield any 
reverence to the captains of industry or 
the owner of millions. Moreover, he is 
unpurchasable. If the reader doubts this 
statement, he is invited to consult those 
who have tried—once—to obtain his fa- 
vor by corrupt methods. Naturally, 
there are a few rare exceptions to this 
general rule. 

“Tf the reporter is to be neither over- 
awed nor corrupted, how may his good- 
will be assured? The answer is simple: 
give him news. 

“Many business men have mastered 
this elementary lesson, and go to much 
pains to see to it that the newspapers 
are given the facts which make news, 
whether or not those facts serve any im- 
mediate purpose, from the standpoint of 
the business men themselves. 

“Others are still groping in the dark- 
ness of a policy under which they tele- 
phone madly for the reporters when they 
have some item which they fancy will 
make good publicity for themselves, but 
wholly forget the press when they come 
upon a bit of information the effect of 
which may be neutral or even unfavor- 
able. No reporter is so independent or 
so hostile that he is impervious to the 
friendliness involved in giving him the 
news in which he is interested. 

“In dealing with the press, the best 
results lie along the road of frankness. 
Naturally, there are some facts which 
an enterprise must keep to itself, at least 
1or a time, but it is well to consider how 
few these facts really are. By far the 
greater part of the information which 
the reporter seeks can be given to him, 
fully and frankly, to the mutual benefit 
of the industry and of the community. 

“In the case of information which must 
be withheld, the best policy is to say 
so, and explain why. It is unwise to 
‘stall’ or dodge; it is suicidal to lie. It 
is sometimes possible by falsehood to de- 
ceive a newspaperman—once; but the 
man who does it deserves to rank with 
one who lights a match to look into his 
gasoline tank—and this wholly aside 
from any ethical aspect of the case.” 

* * * 


Brearley on “Public Relations” 

I noticed the other day that Harry C. 
Brearley, president ot the Brearley Serv- 
ice Organization, called to the attention 
of the New York “World” that the term 
public relations had been used as syn- 
onymous with publicity in one of its edi- 
torials. While this is natural enough, 
because the term is used with exactly the 
same implication by many who claim to 
be practitioners of the “profession,” Mr. 
Brearley felt that it is really a sad lim- 
itation of an admirably descriptive term. 

The thought is well presented by Mr. 
Brearley that every business must neces- 
sarily have “public relations” to the de- 
gree in which its operation affects the 
interests of some or many outside of 
itself. That he practices what he preach- 
es is indicated by the excellent contri- 
butions which Mr. Brearley has made to 
further the spread of “public relations” 
in the insurance business. 

He states that it is not fanciful to say 
that the public is the silent partner in 
every business. For this reason every 
business, big or little, should have a de- 
partment of public relations, whether it 
occupy all the time of a group or part 
of the time of an individual, and its func- 
tion should consist essentially in the dis- 
covery and cultivation of common inter- 
ests with the general public and with the 
concern’s special ‘publics.’ Such a de- 
partment may, or may not, have recourse 
to publicity methods, according to the 
particular circumstances involved. Pub- 
lic relations is not a technique but a 
point of view. 
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Fred S. James Dies; 
Veteran Chicago Man 


DEATH IS WIDELY REGRETTED 





Prominent Western Manager and Local 
Agent Passes on at Age of 78 Years; 
Had Active Career 





Frederick Sinclair James of Chicago, 
one of the most picturesque and capable 
fire insurance managers and local agents 
in the Middle West, died last Friday 
eveniftg at the Highland Park Hospital 
in Chicago after an illness lasting two 
years. He was seventy-eight years of 
age and until taken sick had been the 
active head and a director of the widely- 





FRED S. JAMES 


known insurance organization of Fred S. 
James & Co. Death was due to a com- 
plication of diseases. Funeral services 
were held Sunday afternoon and were 
attended by a large number of fire in- 
surance men, including several from New 
York. 

In his younger days Mr. James was 
one of the most powerful Western man- 
agers in Chicago. For many years he 
was head of the Western department 
of the National of Hartford and his 
splendid capabilities coupled with a fine 
personality attracted to him a wide circle 
of equally alert associates and friends. 
Mr. James was the last charter mem- 
ber of the Western Union and among 
the last of the local agents in business 
at the time of the Chicago fire of 1871. 

Mr. James was a native of Cook coun- 
ty and was educated in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools. When fourteen years old 
he entered the insurance business as an 
employe in the agency of his older 
brother, Alfred James, who afterward 
became president of the Northwestern 
National of Milwaukee. In 1870, when 
Fred S. James reached his majority, he 
was admitted to full partnership. 

Following the Chicago fire of 1871 Mr. 
James organized the firm of Fred S. 
James & Co. and remained its active 
head and director until his recent illness. 
For some years he was manager of the 
Western department of the Fire Insur- 
ance Association of London and later of 
the Washington Fire & Marine of Bos- 
ton. The latter company was reinsured 
by the National Fire of Hartford in 1888 
and Mr. James was continuously general 
agent in charge of the Western depart- 
ment of the National until six or seven 
years ago. 

During the World’s Fair Mr. James 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Pittsburgh Considers 
Sole Agency Question 


ADOPTION NOT LIKELY NOW 





Allegheny County Board Meeting July 
14; Would Limit Sub-Agents To 


Brokerage Commissions 





The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) will next 
Thursday, July 14, to give consideration 
to a proposed amendment to the by-laws 
which would place Pittsburgh upon a 
sole agency basis instead of on the mul- 
tiple agency basis now in operation. The 
adoption of the amendment would re- 
peal the rule authorizing members to ap- 
point “agents, sub-agents, solicitors” not 
required to write policies and instead of 
paying sub-agents full commissions they 
would be henceforth compensated as 
brokers. 

As the Allegheny County Board is a 
“company” board it is not expected that 
this amendment will be adopted. It is 
supported by a group of local agents 
who find themselves seriously handi- 
capped in competition by the payment ol 
full commissions by companies to other 
agents who are not put to the expense 
of writing policies and maintaining agen- 
cy organizations. The appointment of 
numerous sub-agents who do not write 
policies is a sore spot with regular local 
agents in most parts of the country. 

At the present time the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association is dealing with 
the Pittsburgh situation along with simi- 
lar excess commission situations existing 
in several parts of the Eastern terri- 
tory, and it is believed that any inde- 
pendent action by the Allegheny County 
Board at this time would not be wholly 
in the best interests of the business. 
Some companies which are not opposed 
to the limitation of agencies would be 
favorably inclined toward some rule in 
Pittsburgh cutting down the number of 
agencies to three or four but they be- 
lieve that Pittsburgh is too large a dis- 
trict for sole agencies. 

Text of Proposed Amend t 

Following is the text of the proposea 
amendment that the local agents are sup- 
porting: 

“From and after December 31, 1927, 
no member shall have more than one 
policy-writing agent within the corpor- 
ate limits of the City of Pittsburgh with 
authority to accept risks and issue poli- 
cies. An underwriters’ agency shall be 
deemed an agency of the parent com- 
pany or companies maintaining said un- 
derwriters’ agency. : 

“Members may appoint sub-agents and 
solicitors who shall not be authorized, 
however, to write policies, and shall not 
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to Retire 


(Fisk Tire Co.) . 


The sleepy little Fisk kid has been retiring right out in 
front of everybody for a good many years. 


— 


His retirement program must be something like the man 
who carries his insurance in The Home of New York. Every 
night when it’s ‘“‘time to retire’ he can go to bed without a 
worry about his property. And year after year while little 
Mr. Fisk is ‘retiring’ the man with the Home policy is renew- 
ing and “retiring” with well placed confidence in his insurance 


protection. 


THE HOME 


be compensated in excess of the compen- 
sation provided for brokers. All appoint- 
ments in this class shall be reported to 
the committee on brokers and solicitors, 
who shall pass upon their eligibility to 
act as such, and include their names in 
the list published or to be published for 
members. 

“Failure to comply with any part of 
this by-law shall subject the member to 
a fine of $300 for each infraction thereof, 
and the governing committee is hereby 
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given authority to inflict said fine on 
members so violating, after due trial! by 
the governing committee, and upon re- 
fusal to pay the same within five days 
after notice received to suspend said 
member until said fine is paid.” 





25 YEARS WITH NORTHERN 

J. V. Lane, assistant manager of the 
Northern Assurance, last Thursday com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
the company. He had been with the 
old Imperial of London for fourteen 
years when it retired from the Unite 
States in June, 1902. With the North- 
ern Assurance Mr. Lane became assist- 
ant agency superintendent. In 1920 he 
became assistant manager. Mr. Lane 
has a host of friends who are congratu- 
lating him on his anniversary. He is 3 
splendid executive and has a fine gras? 
of fire insurance underwriting. 


NEW INSURANCE AGENCY 


The Reserve Underwriters, Inc., is the 
name of a new insurance agency whic 
has just been incorporated in Newark, 
with a capital of 2,500 shares, with no 
par value. The incorporators include 
Bernard J. Peck, August C. Ullrich and 
William H. Kennedy, all of Newark. The 
new agency expects to start in business 
within a short time. 
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Describes Pyroxylyn 
And Its Fire Hazards 


TALK BY J. HARVEY PATTERSON 





Use of Finishing Material Becoming 
More Common; Foolish to Under- 
estimate its Fire Hazards 





The question of pyroxylyn hazards is 
always active with fire companies and 
one about which they want to secure the 
latest views and information. J. Harvey 
Petterson, manager of the Western 
Sprinkler Risk Association of Chicago, 
gave a talk on this subject last week at 
Port Huron, Mich., before the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Field Club, in 
which he said that the use of pyroxylyn 














J. H. PATTERSON 


as a finishing material is becoming more 
and more common and is being employed 
in private homes. Its danger is self-ap- 
parent and fire insurance men must use 
safety measures to prevent dangerous 
— Mr. Patterson’s talk follows in 
part: 

“Nitho-cellulose in celluloid, collodion, 
and similar products has demonstrated 
Its aptness to make trouble from a fire 
hazard standpoint, and it has contributed 
heavily to loss of life and to property 
damage. Largely through the efforts of 
Imsurance interests these hazards have 
submitied fairly well to control. In 
safety measures legal restrictions have 
also taken a hand, and it would be well 
for those interested in the new applica- 
tion oi the “same basic material to re- 
member that, and co-operate fully in 
Protect ve measures. 

In: taking celluloid, collodion cotton is 
soaked in alcohol in a closed centrifuge, 
adding camphor, and pigment if desired. 

eference is made to these ancestors of 
Pyroxylyn for the reason that they are 
well known and have somewhat the same 
Properties from a fire hazard standpoint 
as pyroxylyn. They are highly flamma- 

€, decompose rapidly when subjected to 

eat, generating explosive gases. If you 
Teduced celluloid to finely divided dust 
Particles and distributed this dust around 
in the same manner as results from 
oe pyroxylyn lacquer, you would 

ave the same results from a fire. The 
nitro-cellulose deposits from the spray 
hea. however, has gone through a dif- 

a Process to reach these deposits 
about the premises in the finishing room, 
and is a recent development. 

: Base Materials 

In the manufacture of pyroxylyn cot- 
ton linters is used principally as a base 
or the nitro-cellulose—or cellulose ni- 
trate. Sometimes a fine grade of tisstfe 
per is used to make a very clear fin- 
De This is nitrated to about 11 to 

%. Over 12.5% will qualify for gun 
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cotton as an explosive. This is pur- 
chased from explosive manufacturers, for 
it is not likely that any paint manufac- 
turer will make his own cotton. It must 
be 30% moist to admit of shipping, and 
I believe that alcohol is customarily used 
as the moistener, and it is a favorable 
agent in preparing pyroxylyn com- 
pounds. 

“The solubility of pyroxylyn in a sol- 
vent is not the same as solubility of salt 
in water for instance, that resulting in a 
true solution. The dissolved pyroxylyn 
may be compared to a viscous gel, which 
seems to have no definite saturation 
point. The solvents most desired are the 
ones that will hold a large amount of 
pyroxvlyn and retain manageable fluid- 
ity. An ester is a compound resulting 
from the reaction between alcohols and 
acid. The demands of this have greatly 
stimulated the manufacture of alcohol, 
butyl, ethel, methyl and wood. Pyroxy- 
lyn being itself an ester lends itself to 
ester solvents. The principal esters used 
as pvroxylyn solvents are ethel acetate, 
butyl ecetate, amyl acetate and butyl 
propionate. The ketones, or organic rad- 
icals used are ecetone, methyl acetone, 
ecetone oil, diacetone alcohol, camphor, 
etc. 

Non-Solvents 

“The use of non-solvents in the com- 
pound appear to be for the cheapening 
of the product. Water cannot be used as 
it will not mix with the other ingredients 
as it precipitates the pyroxylyn and for 
other reasons would make the compound 
useless as a finish. Coal tar hydro-car- 
bons, such as benzine, benzol, toluol and 
solvent naphtha appear to be principally 
used. : 
“A plasticiser is used to prevent the 
tendency of the finished file to contract 
or pucker. The principal ingredients 
used are castor oil, linseed oil, tung or 
china wood oil, dibutyl phthalate, etc. 

“Apparently nearly all pyroxylyn 
lacquers contain some gums and resins. 
The cost is usually less than the pyroxy- 
lyn content, and it seems to add to the 
desirability of the compound in some re- 
spects. It does not raise the viscosity so 
as to interfere with spraying, adds gloss 
and adhesive qualities. There are many 
gums and resins, some synthetic. The 
best known are shellac, dammar, and 
copals. 

“These are added principally to give 
color to the finish, and this feature of 
pyroxylyn finishes appears still to be in 
the experimental stage. Any material 
that will tend to oxidize, in the writer’s 
opinion, may shorten the life of the fin- 
ish, and under some conditions promote 
spontaneous combustion in deposits. 

“One peculiarity of the compound is 
the great difference in viscosity of dif- 
ferent grades of the compounds. The 
customary test for viscosity is to drop 
a steel ball bearing of specified size and 
weight through a 14-inch column of the 
compound. The viscosity is measured 
by the seconds of time that it takes the 
ball to drop through by force of gravity. 
It will drop through some pyroxylyn 
compounds in less than one-half second, 
and it will take 120 seconds to go through 
others. ‘Eighty-second cotton’ means 
that it will take 80 seconds for the ball 
to drop through a 14-inch column of the 
compound. For automobile finishes about 
75 to 80 second cotton is used. 

Fire Hazards 

“T have outlined briefly the composi- 
tion of the pyroxylyn lacquer, for we 
must understand it to some extent in or- 
der to know what fire hazards are in- 
volved. We have long had experience 
with celluloid and other nitro-cellulose 
products. Aside from their quick burn- 
ing qualities, they give off explosive 
gases, as has been observed particularly 
in the storage of celluloid motion pic- 
ture films. The fluid lacquer has this 
same tendency, but the principal trouble, 
from a fire hazard standpoint has come 
from the dust or deposits about the 
spraying operations. These deposits ig- 
nite easily, heat quickly generates gases 
that spreads the fire in a series of flash- 
es, and sometimes serious explosions. 
Men seeing a spark ignite the deposits 

(Continued on page 30) 


VISIONS 
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Out of the night at Le Bourget --. 
to a whole waiting world came 
a young man in an airplane ~— 


Cilsiccwae Lindbergh 


The realization of a vision- 
something that h believed 


could bedone- and did it 


Success in business is possible 
only when men see a vision, and 
persistently employ every available 
means to make the vision an 
accom plished fact. To such 
men weoffer every practicable 
legitimate personal assistance 
that we orthey can conceive, 
believing that when 

they represent 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 


MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
they litera ly 


" Get the Bestin THE WORLD 








An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A&tna 
Insurance ee, The World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, and The Century Indemnity Company, will be glad 
to provide information on all insurance problems. This service 
is not only extended to agents and policy-holders of these three 
companies but to the general public as well. 
Address requests for information to 


670 Main Street INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU Hartford, Conn. 
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When hg 
Are Made Or Lost 


HIS is not an advertisement for Palm Beach suits, summer underwear, or 
electric fans—its mission is to remind some few of us perhaps that during 
this season of the year, when lazy, sleepy summer sickness is so apt to 


overtake us, profits are made or lost. A good 
start towards a year of satisfactory results 
can be ruined when profits dwindle almost to 
the vanishing point for a couple of summer 
months. 


Accidents have not stopped happening 
because it is summer. It costs just as much 
to settle a damage claim now as in January. 
People need the insurance and are waiting 
for you to sell it to them. There is an un- 
usual summer time demand for Residence 
Burglary, Personal Accident, Golf & Game 
and Automobile Insurance. Competition is 
easy at this time of the year, you know—only 
a few agents keep up an aggressive selling 
program. 


London Guarantee “Super Service” goes 
on all the year round. Right now the Com- 
pany is prepared to render the usual “Super 
Service” to agents. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 











+ st ore 





I.N. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 


$10,500,000 SPECIAL SERVICE 


The Twentieth Century, Limited, the deluxe 
train of the New York Central Lines, running 
between Chicago and New York, earned last 
year in excess of $10,500,000. 


The “Century” is an extra fare train. There 
are a dozen trains running to New York City on 
which the trip can be made at a lower rate. 
Despite this fact, every day the “Century” leaves 
New York and Chicago in three or four sections. 

Why will the public pay this bonus? Why 
the heavy traffic on this train? The answer is 
—"‘service.” Extra service has a price. The 
public is always dead willing to pay when it gets 
its money’s worth. Cut prices are a false stimu~: 
lus to business. The keynote of sure and lasting 
success in any business, and in the insurance 
business particularly, is giving a full dollar of 
service for every dollar charged. Energy wasted 
in worrying and fretting about cut prices could 
be profitably directed toward rendering greater 
service. 

Benjamin Franklin’s inquisitive mind has 
helped to make it possible for us to have electric 
light by only pressing a button. Lightning was 
a phenomena that had frightened and awed man- 
kind through the ages. Scholarly men of old 
puzzled over the nature of this phenomena .and 
speculated as to the cause. 

In his inquisitive and practical way, Benjamin 
Franklin rigged up his kite, which he flew in an 
electric storm and found out the nature of the 
lightning bolt, thereby making electricity the 
servant of man. 

In the past 150 years men with scientific minds 
have ferreted out many wonderful things that 
make for greater happiness and comfort on this 
earth. The day of discovery has not ended, nor 
should we consider the scope of the inventive or 
scientific mind limited to the automobile, radio, 
etc. In every business, no matter how small, 
there is a chance for someone to devise new 
methods and ideas that will help to make that 
business more useful to the human race. 


A number of very simple ideas recently built, 
with astonishing speed, a great national chain of 
grocery stores. Sales and business ideas can be 
as profitable and as useful as mechanical 
inventions. 


Every business needs a Benjamin Franklin 
type of mind in it if it is to survive and progress. 
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Whitney makin ‘io 
Retire; Koeckert 
Will Succeed Him 


(Continued from page 1) 
terruption the fire insurance business has 
found itself confronted with a host of 
difficult underwriting problems, and the 
continual advance of the Commercial 
Union fleet speaks for the successful so- 
lution of many of these troubles by Mr. 
Palache and those whom he selected as 
his chief assistants. When he joined the 
Commercial Union Mr. Palache found 
himself confronted with all the post-war 
problems, involving inflated values, bad 





FRED W. KOECKERT 


moral hazard risks, and enough other 
difficulties to tax the resourcefulness of 
any executive. He has guided his com- 
panies through the years of loose adjust- 
ments, excess commissions and other ma- 
jor questions now engaging the attention 
of the entire fire insurance world. He 
retires with the love and admiration of 
all who know him. 


Koeckert An Aggressive Leader 

F. W. Koeckert, the new Commercial 
Union manager, has come to the fore- 
front rapidly. He is a product of the 
old Henry Evans school at the offices of 
the America Fore. Companies and pos- 
sesses those characteristics of alertness, 
energy and willingness to work hard, in 
addition to having a full knowledge of 
fire insurance, which every head execu- 
tive must have. His progress upward has 
been steady and his influence in fire or- 
ganization circles will be more keenly 
felt now than ever before. 

Mr. Koeckert was born in Indianap- 
olis on August 8, 1879, and was educated 
in that city. He became a special agent 
of the German of Indianapolis early in 
his insuraiice career, then switched over 
to the Phenix of Brooklyn and follow- 
ing the purchase of the Phenix by the 
Continental he was transferred to the 
Western department of the Fidelity- 
Pheniv, first as executive special agent 
and later as assistant manager of the 
title of secretary. 

In 1919 Mr. Koeckert was appointed 
Western manager of the Continental 
with the title of second vice-president 
and soon afterwards came to New York 
as vice-president of the three companies 
in the America Fore fleet. He resigned 
this office in 1920 and shortly afterwards 








essential to success. 











GOOD SERVICE 


In insurance, as in every other business, good service is 


The Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company assures 
agents and brokers of good service, in their own interests and 
that of their clients and on every detail of coverage. 
scope of its protection is an asset to its representatives. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN OFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 














was obtained by the Commercial Union 
as assistant to Mr. Palache. 

As already announced, A. J. Makins, 
who was recently in this country, will be 
transferred from the London office to 
New York as assistant United States 
manager. 





TO RETRY LAKELAND CASE 

Insurance companies against whom 
was rendered a verdict in the case of 
the Thompson Transit Company which 
sought to collect for the sinking of the 
steamer “Lakeland” were given another 
day in court this week when the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in session in 
Michigan, granted a retrial of the case. 
About 15 companies are said to be inter- 
ested. The companies appealed after the 
verdict at the second trial went against 
them. The first trial of the issue re- 
sulted in a disagreement. The compa- 
nies based their case uvon evidence fur- 
nished by divers who testified they found 
the steamer’s seacocks open as she lay 
at the bottom. This indicated the craft 
had been deliberately scuttled and the 
companies denied liability. The steamer 

nk in Lake Michigan in December, 
924. 





FELIX KEEGAN DIES 
Felix Keegan, associated for some 
years with the local agency of Robert 
Leckey, Jr., in Richmond, Va., died last 
week, aged 67. 


QUIZ BUTTON ON RATES 





Virginia Commission Seeks More Data 
On Fire Rates; Also Investigating 
Casualty Field 
Commissioner Button of Virginia is in 
receipt of a questionnaire from the leg- 
islative commission probing fire rates in 
that state. It contains a total of sixty 
questions bearing on the Virginia rate 
situation. Not only is he asked to supply 
a mass of detailed information but his 
views and opinions are sought as to 
methods employed by fire companies in 
doing business in Virginia. He does not 
know when he will be able to fill out 
the questionnaire. Some of the questions 
can be readily answered and the desired 
information furnished without difficulty. 
Others will require much thought and a 

great deal of work. 

Before resuming its inquiry this week 
the commission announced that it was 
planning to _ give special attention to 
“very large increases made recently in 
various types of automobile casualty in- 
surance.” It also planned to probe work- 
men’s compensation and other casualty 
rates at this week’s session. The legis- 
lature authorized it to make investigation 
and determine whether there is discrim- 
ination in the matter of rates between 
citizens of Virginia and those of adjoin- 
ing ‘states. Instead of doing this, the 
commission 1s centering its attention on 
rates within the state. 


DECLARE EXTRA DIVIDENDS 





National Liberty Group Make Larger 


Cash Distributions; No Action Yet 

on Stock Dividends 

The National Liberty last week de- 
clared a regular semi-annual dividend o' 
10% and an extra of 20%, both payable 
on July 15 to stockholders ‘of record July 
1. The Baltimore-American of the Na- 
tional Liberty group declared a regular 
semi-annual dividend of 6% and a 6% 
extra, and the People’s National Fire 
placed its stock on a regular annual basis 
of 10%, and also paid 1% extra for the 
six months’ period. The National Lib- 
erty has been paying regular dividends 
at the rate of 20% for some time and 
this is the second time in three years 
that it has paid 20% extra. 

It was also stated that the group had 
the best six months in its history. The 
increase in surplus of National Liberty 
for the first six months of 1927 was up- 
ward of $1,000,000 in excess of the in- 
increase in surplus for the entire year 
of 1926, which in turn was one of the 
best years the company ever had. Since 
the present management has been in 
charge of the affairs of the National Lib- 
erty its annual increase in surplus has 
placed the company in an enviable finan- 
cial position. The increase in surplus for 
the six months ended July 1, after pay- 
ment of dividends, is estimated at up- 
ward of $3,000,000. 

The directors of the National Liberty 
also considered a stock dividend and a 
stock increase, but took no definite ac- 
tion on either of these matters at last 
week’s meeting. It has been currently 
reported in well informed fire insurance 
circles that a stock dividend of even 
200% might be expected. The stock of 
all three companies of this group has 
been in strong demand, the National Lib- 
erty stock having risen 82 points in one 
week. 





MICHIGAN DRIVE ON ARSON 


Arson fires will be greatly reduced in 
number in Michigan during the next few 
years if a campaign being launched by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston is 
successful. The commissioner is seeking 
by every means at his command to elim- 
inate as nearly as possible the moral 
hazard from the Michigan insurance 
situation, a hazard which he believes has 
taken a tremendous toll in the past. On 
July 1 Commissioner Livingston assumed 
the duties of state fire marshal, ex-ofh- 
cio, and all fire marshal’s office activities 
will be administered from the insurance 
department as they were up until 1921 
when the fire marshal’s office was made 
a part of the department of public safety. 
This change is in accordance with an act 
of the 1927 legislature which had the 
backing of the fire companies as repre- 
sented in the Michigan Fire Prevention 
Association.: 





“HOG DOG” FIRE PERMITS 


The roadside “hot dog” stand hereafter 
must arm itself with fire extinguishers, 
in Massachusetts at least. Also it must 
have a permit from the district forest 
warden before its wares may be offere: 
to a hungry public. So William A. L. 
Bazely, commissioner of conservation, 
has ruled. His order, however, had noth 
ing to do with the goods offered for sale 
at the highway stands but was issue: 
as a measure to prevent forest fires. A'! 
stands, he directed, not only must have 
permits but must have two fire ex- 
tinguishers or pumps on the premises an 1 
must be kept clear of rubbish and other 
inflammable materials. 
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F he had only known! If his insurance man had only 
told him—certainly he would not be in this fix now! 


When Captain Bartholomew retifed from the sea he 
looked about for a safe investment that would yield an 
income sufficient to keep him comfortably in his declining 
years. His choice fell upon a small mercantile building in 
Boston, the rentals from which were sufficient to meet 
carrying charges and provide him with enough income upon 
which to live. 


Then the fire—of course he had insurance—that is, he had 
insurance on the physical property—but his insurance man 
had failed to tell him -about rent insurance. Now with 
interest on mortgage and amortization expenses continuing 
while income is stopped for at least six months, Captain 
Bartholomew is faced with a disagreeable problem which 
would not have disturbed the tranquility of his retirement 
had he possessed a Fidelity-Phenix Rent Insurance Policy. 











Have you told all your clients who depend upon the 


; ERNEST STURM, CuHainman oF tHE BOARDS 
income from rentals of the vital necessity of rent insurance? 


PAUL L. HAI D, PRESIDENTS 


FUDE ILI | Y a PIHUENTX Cash Capital - Ten Million Dollars 
| FIRE INSURANCE CO: — 


8O MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.NY. 








NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 
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National Board 
Offers Agents Help 


PREPARES ADVERTISING COPY 





Will Supply Matrices of All Copy Free 
of Charge; Copy Will Feature 
Services of Agents 





On the back pages of “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire,” (the official pub- 
lication of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters), there has appeared for 
several months copy for advertising sug- 
gested for the use of local agents, either 
individually or in groups. 

The National Board expresses its will- 
ingness to supply matrices of any of its 
advertising copy, free of charge. In ad- 
dition, several series of co-operative ad- 
vertising prepared by the Hartford Fire 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
National Board to round out a copy 
service for agents. 

The copy prepared for use during the 
balance of the year advertises the vari- 
ous services and functions of a local 
agent with the idea of bringing prestige 
and improving the standing of the local 
agents who use the copy. 

The need for such. a service by local 
agents was sensed by the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference and, upon its rec- 
ommendation, became a feature of “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire.” The 
increasing number of local agents using 


the copy testifies to its usefulness and 
value to them. 





ADJUSTERS NEED LICENSES 





New Connecticut Statutes Provide That 
All Public Fire Adjusters Must 
Be O. K.’d by State 


No person may act as public adjuster 
without a license in Connecticut after 
July 1, according to an announcement 
made by Insurance Commissioner How- 


ard P. Dunham. Legislation passed at 
the 1927 session of the General Assem- 
bly provides that any person acting as 
public adjuster must be licensed by the 
insurance department. The law does not 
apply to salaried adjusters in the em- 
ploy of regularly licensed companies. 

Commissioner Dunham said that he did 
not receive any applications for such li- 
cense before July 1, although it will be 
a violation of law under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment for any person to act 
as public adjuster after July 1 without 
such license. The commissioner stated 
that a written examination is required 
in order to test the qualifications of the 
applicants. 





NEW FIRE MUTUAL 

The Union Insurance Co., Lexington, 
Ky., has been incorporated by E. L. Har- 
rison, T. S. Jarboe, Pete Daily, E. A. 
Barker, L. A. Barker,- John V. Dickin- 
son and Frank McKee. It is reported 
that it will be a mutual company, hand- 
ling farm risks, it having been char- 
tered by men active for years in opera- 
tion of a string of farmers unions, or 
farmers’ mercantile stores in central 
Kentucky. 





ADMIRAL IS FIRE-FIGHTER 


Admiral Tirpitz, former grand admiral 
of the German fleet, has joined the ranks 
of the fire-fighters. While visiting the 
home of his son-in-law, who is the Ger- 
man minister at Copenhagen, he was 
awakened by smoke, and discovered that 
the embassy was afire. Rising to the 
occasion the admiral seized a fire extin- 
guisher and fought his way to the origin 
of the fire in the reception room, thus 
saving the day and the building. 





More fires but less waste than in 1925 
was experienced by Ontario, Canada, in 
1926, according to Fire Marshal E. P. 
Heaton of Toronto, speaking before the 
Ontario Federation of Fire Fighters. 











NORWICH UNION 
policies and service 


have World-Wide 


Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES. 








NEW FIRE PATROL HOUSE 





Large Number Of Insurance Men At 
Cornerstone Laying In Chicago; 
Ceremonies On Wednesday 
Many prominent insurance men, as 
well as officials of the Chicago Fire De- 
partment and Fire Insurance Patrol, met 
at 11 o’clock Wednesday in Chicago at 
Desplaines and Monroe streets to take 
part in the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new Fire Insurance Patrol building, 
which is being erected at that place. 
August Torpe, Jr., president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters; J. J. Van 
Every, chairman of the patrol commit- 
tee; Ernest Palmer, manager of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters, and 
Frank C. McAuliffe, chief of the Fire 
Insurance Patrol, made short addresses 
at the ceremony. Chief McAuliffe had 
a detail of 100 officers and men at the 

cornerstone laying. 





A. N. STEWART DIES 

Alexander N. Stewart, manager of the 
Reinsurance Clearing House, died Wed- 
nesday morning at Knickerbocker Hos- 
pital, where he had gone about a month 
ago to undergo an operation on his jaw. 
He was seventy-three years old. He is 
survived by Mrs. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart entered the fire insurance 
business in Reading, Pa., in 1871. He 
became manager of the Reinsurance 
Clearing House when it was organized 
in April, 1915. During his special agency 
days he was chairman of the executive 
committee of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department for four 
years and was president in 1914. 





PENNA. FIRE FUND LOW 

The Pennsylvania State Fire Insurance 
Fund has been almost wiped out through 
use of its money for the rehabilitation of 
State property: destroyed in two disas- 
trous fires this spring, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Harris- 
burg. The fund cannot be again built 
up until the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, in January, 1929. 





HARMONIA GENERAL AGENT 


Louis E. English, Inc., of Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed general agent 
of the Harmonia, of the Home group, for 
Virginia and North Carolina. This is an 
excellent agency which for several years 
has written for the Boston, Old Colony, 
Camden and Providence-Washington. 





TORNADO LOSSES HIGH 

That tornado losses in the West will 
be large this year is evidenced by figures 
of one of the largest companies. The 
Home, for the first five months of this 
year, reported tornado losses from the 
West alone of $630,000 compared with 
only $200,000 a year ago. 





NEW MIDDLESEX HOME OFFICE 

The Middlesex Mutual Assurance of 
Middletown, Conn., is to begin work 
shortly on a new home office building 
there. The building is of colonial design. 
an company has been in existence since 





NEW BRUNSWICK AGENTS 

Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd., of New Or- 
leans, have been appointed general 
agents of the New Brunswick Fire for 
Louisiana, succeeding Harry S. Kaufman, 
Ltd. The New Brunswick recently came 
under control of interests identified with 
the Home. 





FIRE CHIEFS MEET 


The New England Association of Fire 
Chiefs, meeting in Portland, Me., last 
week, voted to join the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs.’ Thomas F. 


Goode of the Boston Police Department 
suggested standard methods of warning 
of the approach of fire apparatus and a 
standard law against parking near fire 
hydrants, 
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British May Give Up 
Gov’t. Credit Covers 


OFFER IS MADE BY C. E. HEATH 





.Trade Indemnity, Which Possesses Data 
and Experience, Likely to Take 
Over Obligations 





A conference is about to be held in 
England between leading British bank- 
ers and tariff insurance offices interested 
in the subject of credit insurance. The 
object of the conference is to consider 
a scheme which is being promoted by 
the Trade Indemnity Co. for advancing 
credits now carried on by the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department of the 
Department of Overseas Trade. 

The acceptance of the proposal will 
mean the closing down of the Govern- 
ment Export Credits Department. 

In the ordinary course of events the 
department will continue to operate until 
September, when it will be wound up in 
accordance with Chancellor Winston 
Churchill’s budget proposals to close 
down the Department of Overseas Trade. 
Should the proposed plan go through it 
will devolve on the Trade Indemnity Co. 
at once to wind up the outstanding ob- 
ligations of the department. 

There has for some time been a 
feeling that the work of the Export 
Credits Department would be far more 
satisfactorily carried on by a private 
company with a long experience in cov- 
ering foreign risks, of for no other rea- 
son than that the Government has no 
economic basis for adjusting premiums. 

The Trade Indemnity Co.,-of which 
Cuthbert E. Heath is the chairman, and 
H. S. Spain is the underwriter, has had 
a vast experience, and it has a larve 
amount of data regarding conditions in 
various countries. 

Agreement with Polish Bank 

Another arrangement which is likely 
to have a far-reaching effect in widen- 
ing the ‘international scope and influence 
of credit insurance has been entered into 
by the Trade Indemnitv Co., with one 
of the leading banks in Poland, the Gos- 
podarstwa Krejourgo. 

Under the system of cooperation now 
in vogue, the bank is of practical as- 
sistance to the Trade Indemnity Co., not 
only in furnishing information concern- 
ing the financial standing of traders in 
Poland, but in its willingness to parti- 
cipate in the risks involved in the credit 
insurance contracts, up to a maximum of 
20% of the entire amount advanced. 

Traders in Poland have hitherto been 
handicapped by the inability of Polish 
insurance offices to undertake credit in- 
surance business. Under their constitu- 
tion they are confined to specific classes 
of risks, among which credit insurance 
is not included. 

The importance of the bank sharing 
the risk lies largely in the fact that it 
constitutes a moral guarantee of the 
soundness of the contract, or, at any 
rate, of the bona fides of the trader to 
whom the credit is given. In particular, 
the cooperative arrangement between the 
Trade Indemnity Co. and the Polish 
bank is proving of great advantage to 
the cotton industry. 





HOLMAN LEAVES INSURANCE 

Frederick L. Holman, former subur- 
ban secretary of the Commercial Union 
fleet at Philadelphia, and for the last 
three years a local agent at Camden, 
N. J., will retire from the insurance bus- 
iness on July 15 to devote his entire at- 
tention to the Merchantville (N. J.) 
Trust Co., of which he has been direc- 
tor and vice-president for the last eigh- 
teen months. 





CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 

Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut has called a con- 
ference on July 18 of officials and agents 
to meet in the Senate capitol at Hart- 
ford to discuss questions raised by the 
legislation passed this year dealing 


with fire insurance agents’, brokers’ and 
public adjusters’ licenses. 


OWNERS ACT TO CURTAIL FIRES 





Residents at Michigan Beach Resort 
Visited by Disastrous Fires Aim to 
Remove Hazards 
Steps for effective fire protection in 
the Macatawa Park-Ottawa Beach re- 
sort district in Michigan were taken late 
last week at a meeting of some 75 cot- 
tage owners. Macatawa Park lost 39 
cottages in one day week before last and 
35 cottages early in April, when rapidly 
spreading fires swept through the resort. 


Losses running into millions have been 
sustained in the district as a whole dur- 
ing the past five years, five separate con- 
flagrations taking huge property damage 
tolls. At the gathering late last week, 
held at the Hotel Macatawa, a spirit of 
co-operation and of hope for the future 
of the resort was shown by those in at- 
tendance despite the recent gloomy rec- 
ord. Belief was voiced that, if proper 
unified action could be obtained, the fire 
hazards which have existed in the past 
could be almost entirely removed. 

Some of the steps decided upon at the 
meeting as a means of assuring future 


security from fire were embodied in 
resolutions which were adopted by the 
cottage-owners, as follows: that fireproof 
shingles be used on all dwellings; that 
building on two narrow lots be discour- 
aged; that more fire hose be purchased 
and more hydrants installed; that all 
rubbish be removed from the park. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 
Albert M. Greenfield & Co. has been 
appointed Philadelphia agents for the 
New Brunswick Fire, succeeding the 

agency of Joseph A. Brady, Inc. 
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S every agent knows, the difficulties 
of providing a retailer with proper 
insurance increase as the business grows 
and becomes more complicated. Take the 
case of Brown & Draper’s Department 
Store, an organization that started asa 
small drygoods store back in the nineties 
and that gradually developed into THE 
store of an important trading center. 


It may have just happened that in the old 
days Mr. Brown, who started the business, 
placed his insurance through the local 
agency of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, but it has NOT just happened 
that the insurance has been continued 
with this agency year after year. The line 
has remained with the same agency 
because that agency has kept abreast of 
the times and has done something more 
than write policies on order. The agency 
is in every sense of the word Brown & 
Draper’s insurance counselor. 


Hartford agents will themselves be the 
first to acknowledge the helpful cooper- 
ation that their Company has given them 
in the development of new lines and in 
the extension of facilities that have made 
it possible for them to be considered as 
“department stores of insurance”. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| | ers department store is 
_ insured through a department store agency 




















BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
INSURANCE ON THE 


ENTERS “PEAN T ccs ecincss- 
AND 
RENT, EXPLOSION, 


PUBLIC LIABILITY, 
HOLDUP, SAFE ROB- 
BERY, MAIL PACKAGE, 
AND A BLANKET FIDEL 
ITY BOND. 

FURTHERMORE THIS 
INSURANCE IS ALWAYS 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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Field Men Tell How 
To Cut Down Losses 


GET UNDERWRITING - PROFIT 





American of Newark Conference Pro- 
ductive of Many Fertile Ideas; 
Business Is Tightening Up 





At the recent 1927 home office field 
men’s meeting of the American of .New- 
ark many good ideas for securing under- 
writing profits in the various parts of 
the country were offered. The “Ameri- 
can Service,” the quarterly publication 
of the company, edited by Harold E. 
Taylor, took the ideas presented at the 
field men’s conference and made a com- 
posite article from them, gathering to- 
gether the best thoughts submitted. It 
was contended at the American’s meet- 
ing that no other subject is at present 
occupying so much attention of fire un- 
derwriters as the question of how to 
turn underwriting losses into profits. 

The recommendations made deal with 
investigations of assureds’ characters, in- 
spections of risks, knowledge of various 
businesses that are insured, careful ex- 
amination of the qualities of prospective 
agents and other factors. 

Some of the suggestions which merit 
careful consideration are reproduced 
herewith from “American Service”: 

For twenty years or more, companies 
have been encouraging their agents to 
ignore quality and consider only volume, 
which encouragement has fitted only too 
well with the lure of easy commissions 
on undesirable business. Excessive com- 
petition with its monopoly of agents’ 
business; jumbo lines; reinsurance treat- 
ies, and in many instances excess com- 
missions and approval of irregular and 
vicious forms; early and easy payment 
of losses and acccmmodation business 
were all leeches sucking at the life blood 
of fire insurance long before the war, and 
are the factors that have produced the 
high loss ratio in recent years, which 
convinced the companies that a more se- 
lective attitude toward their business 
was necessary. 

Insurance Needs Have Changed 

In the past, agents have enjoyed huge 
lines which were often re-insured at a 
loss to the company, and today, with 
the attempted return to the so-called 
“Good Old Days” they find their capac- 
ity limited, re-insurance is getting scarce 
and in the larger centers. agencies of 
good companies are actually at a pre- 


mium. We cannot go back to the “Good 
Old Days”—if such they were. Mod- 
ern business will not permit it. Condi- 


tions have changed and insurance must 
keep pace. The needs of the insuring 
public yesterday are not those of today. 
Inspections 

What should an inspection report con- 
tain? For the purpose of illustration, let 
us assume that the risk to be inspected 
ls a manufacturing plant, it will then 
become necessary to closely scrutinize 
all matters which in any manner serve 
to create or to promote the fire hazard. 
including the character and nature of 
the raw stock or materials to be used, 
following it through all processes of its 
Manufacture, from its reception at the 
Plant. its handling and storage, to the 
completion of the operations necessary 
to produce the finished article. To care- 
fully note and define the hazards inci- 
dent to each stage of progress where 
Physical or other changes affecting the 
conditions may take place, and in addi- 
tion to these purely technical investiga- 
tions and conclusions, to closely observe 
and study “shop practices” or manage- 
ment, including supervision and discipline 
ot employes as related to cleanliness and 
care of hazards which form the basis of 
good housekeeping, which is one of the 
most important essentials in securing 
safety from fire in all classes of risks. 


The nature and conditions of all struc- © 
tures forming the plant or risk, require 
Careful consideration and full descrip- © 


tion, all exposures should be mentioned, 
advising the distance from the insured 








building, as many times a direct expo- 
sure will have considerable bearing on 
the fire hazard, also the net line to be 
retained, 

Note the nature, means and methods 
of fire prevention, such as external and 
internal protection, sprinkler system, 
source of supply, fire pumps, stand pipes, 
extinguishers and fire pails. 

If the risk being inspected is one of 
the tenant or compound class, do not 
fail to investigate each and every ten- 
ant. Give the information regarding 
each the same as a sole tenant risk, and 
finally the information gained should be 
embodied in a written report, that will 
ccnvey a mental photograph of the haz- 
ards and conditions to the minds of those 
who have to decide upon the net line 
to be carried, for after all, the object of 
an inspection report is to furnish the 
home office with information on which 
an underwriting opinion can there be 
formed, even though the judgment of the 
special agent may be good in such mat- 
ters. 

Knowledge of Processes Helps 

If you ever have to make an inspec- 
tion in a plant where the process is of 
a technical nature, a little reading on the 
subject will help greatly as any knowl- 
edge of the process is a very good in- 


troduction to a superintendent or man- 
ager of a plant, for he will usually warm 
up to an inspector who knows some- 
thing of his problems and can more 
readily be persuaded to make improve- 
ments and to give necessary information 
than to one who does not know anything 
about his particular line. 

In making inspections I am always in- 
terested in seeing the cellar, especially 
under stores. Storekeeprs have a mania 
for throwing boxes and what-not from 
the top step down, with the result that 
the congestion is tragic and if a fire oc- 
cured in the basement the firemen would 
start to fight the fire handicapped. Elec- 
tric wiring can also be seen to advan- 
tage from the cellar. 

Concentration upon unprofitable agen- 
cies is important, I believe. More fre- 
quent visits should be made to them 
and inspections of risks from such agen- 
cies should be given preference over all 
others. 

If an unsatisfactory. commercial report 
should come to you from the home office, 
don’t hold it until your next visit to the 
agency, but forward it immediately so 
that the agent may have the benefit of 
information so obtained and thereby pos- 
sibly avoid the embarrassment of a loss 
of suspicious origin. 


L. F. McINTYRE PROMOTED 

Louis F. McIntyre has been appointed 
branch manager at Scranton, Pa., of the 
General Adjustment Bureau, succeeding 
the late Ralph Bab, whose death oc- 
curred in May. Mr. McIntyre started in 
insurance in New York city nearly fif- 
teen years ago and has been a Bureau 
adjuster at Scranton since 1920. The 


Bureau has also transferred Arthur M. 
Zell from Charleston, W. Va.,_ to 
Scranton, effective July 15, to augment 
the staff at that point. 





THEATRE OWNERS PROTEST 

The Theatre Owners’ Chamber of 
Commerce has asked the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange for a hearing on the 
recently adopted rule of the Exchange 
raising the fire rate on the contents of 
the projecting booths whever located by 
an additional charge of 2%. The theatre 
owners contend that with the substantial 


increase in the rate for the contents of 
the booths there should be some com- 
pensating concession in the rates for the 
general contents. 








sions. 


tices it. For instance: 








's- Poor Richard 


a id » “Diligence is the mother of good luck.” 


And diligence is not partial to season, time or 
weather, as poor Richard would add today. 


Right now, along with summer weather, base- 
ball and golf come the days of “special” excur- 
Diligence in the direction of the special 
lines that. are particularly active at this time of 
year will bring good luck to the agent who prac- 


Automobile Insurance is a typical form of in- 
surance for summer development. 
dous increase in motor car owners makes the need 
for complete protection greater than ever before. 


of insurance covers. 






here. 


The tremen- 


business. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


if Philadel} abia 


— 182 9 


Rain Insurance has proven its worth time and 
again at baseball games, lawn fetes, excursions, 
sales and a dozen other places. 


Tourist Baggage Insurance. Vacation time is 
Everyone planning a trip for business or 
pleasure should know of this form of protection. 

Start now on a “special excursion” for new 
business along these lines and others. 
member that The Franklin Fire has new litera- 
ture on each of the aforementioned Insurance 
covers available to its agents to help them secure 





And re- 
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Wade, of Aetna, Wins 
N. Y. F. & M. I. Golf Meet 


TURNS IN 75 GROSS SCORE 


eee 
Dr. R. Strowbridge, Guest of B. W. 

Blakey, Scores a “Hole-in-One”; 

Best Tournament Yet Held 

The New York Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association, which was formed 
in 1915, comprising men prominent in the 
fire and marine insurance business in 
New York City and vicinity, and which 
has conducted tournaments each year 
since its organization, held its annual day 
of play at the Suburban Golf Club, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., on June 28. Right here let 
it be known that it was the best run tour- 

















T. J. Grahame W. T. Glenney 


Secretary 


nament ever held in the history of the 
Association. 

When Bill Glenney, Harry W. Barley, 
Eddie Gallagher, E. Leon Lewis, Jr., and 
their co-workers put their shoulders be- 
hind a proposition it is safe betting that 
it will go over. And they had their shoul- 
ders behind the Suburban Golf Club tour- 
nament, with the result above noted. 

There were seventy players who tee-d 
off both morning and afternoon, and real 


~ 


be. 
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John F. Honness 


George Barnard 


thrills were forthcoming when it is known 
that the Championship Cup, presented by 
Wallace Reid, prominent local insurance 
agent, was won by W. P. Wade, of the 
New York office of the Aetna Life, asso- 
ciated with John S. Turn, resident man- 
ager of the casualty department of that 
company at 100 William Street who made 
a gross 75. It was Mr. Wade’s first time 
over the Suburban Golf Club course and 
also his first appearance with the New 
York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf As- 














E. L. Lewis, Jr. 
Vice-President 


H. W. Barley 


President 


sociation as he had previously been lo- 
cated in Boston. Some idea as to the 
quality of golf played by the new Asso- 
ciation champion can be had by glancing 
at the recent qualifications for the Metro- 


politan Amateur Golf Championship, 
where he was one of the first ten to 
qualify. 


Strowbridge Makes Hole in One 

Another big moment in the tournament 
came when Dr. R. Strowbridge, playing 
as a guest of B. W. Blakey of the Brook- 
lyn office of Benedict & Benedict, on the 
sixteenth hole measuring 145 yards, 
achieved the distinction of making a hole 
in one shot. Dr. Strowbridge had pre- 
viously broken into the select circle of 
“hole-in-one” shooters when at the Pasa- 


dena Club, St. Petersburg, Fla., earlier 
this year he made a hole in one. 

Another thrill came to Charles W. 
Sparks, who won the Class A Medal 
Handicap Cup. To accomplish this he 
had an inspired round which must have 
taken him back more than twenty years 
when the name of Sparks had to be reck- 
oned with among golfers in the Metro- 
politan district. He shot a gross 81 with 
16 handicap for a net 65. 

Frank Maloy, one of the sons of the 
head of the firm of Bertschmann & 
Maloy, won the second prize in Class A 
Medal Handicap, shooting 87-18-69. 

In the Class B Medal Handicap play 














H. E. Norton 
John S. Turn 


L. C. Dameron 
E. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


for all members with a handicap of 18 or 
more, first prize was won by John F. 
Honness of Mills & Honness with a 
score of 90-20-70. 

Second prize in Class B was won by 
E. W. Congdon, Sr., with a score of 94- 
20-74. 

In the Four-ball, Best-ball afternoon 
play, there was a tie for first place be- 
tween the team of Frank B. Cassidy, 
Frank Maloy scoring 80-16-64, and the 
team of H. Miller Jones and Charley 
Sparks, who scored 79-15-64. This tie 
was decided by putting three balls on the 
seventh green near the clubhouse, the 
teams selecting as their representatives 
Frank Cassidy for one, and H. Miller 
Jones for the other. Frank Cassidy won 
for the team of Cassidy and Maloy. 
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W. P. Wade 
Champion 





Frank Maloy 


John B. Kemp 


The second prize was, therefore, award- 
ed to the team of H. Miller Jones and 
Charles W. Sparks. 

The Guest Cup which, as is known, 
represents the true spirit of the New York 











E. S. Jarvis F. A. McCarthy 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion was won by George Barnard with a 
score of 90-20-70, tieing with John B. 
Kemp. This tie was likewise decided by 
putting on the seventh green and was won 
by George Barnard, who was the guest 
of A. B. Crehore of Crehore & Richard- 
son. John B. Kemp was the guest of 
F. C. Smith of Jackson, Smith Co. 
Kicker’s Cup 

A new feature was introduced in the 
presentation of cups this year when the 
Association provided a Kicker’s Cup. The 
rules for deciding the competition coming 
from the fertile brain of the official han- 
dicapper and generally regarded “man of 
all work” of the Association, W. T. Glen- 
ney, and which were to take the Class B 
score card, numbering the entrants as they 
appeared on the card. After putting these 
numbers in a hat, President Barley re- 
quested Thomas J. Grahame, resident 
manager of the Globe Indemnity, in New 
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York, to draw the winning number from 
the hat. The name opposite the number 
drawn turned out to be that of John S. 
Turn, resident manager of the casualty 
department of the Aetna Life. It was a 
case of one good “turn” deserves another. 
Mr. Turn, on receiving the cup, was 
given a splendid ovation as he is especially 
popular with Association members. 


Good Fellowship Cup 


The Association Good Fellowship Cup, 
which is presented each year to that 
member or guest of the Association at- 
tending the tournament who has been 
conspicuous in Association activities dur- 
ing the past years, was awarded to John 
B. Kemp, popularly known as “Genial 
Jack Kemp.” Mr. Kemp has missed only 
one tournament since the start of the or- 
ganization in 1915. The applause which 
followed the announcement of the award- 
ing of this cup to Mr. Kemp indicated his 
popularity very strongly. 

The Dinner 

Following the tournament, as is the 
custom, a dinner was held in the main 
room of the clubhouse, during which the 
various trophies were presented and a 
number of short speeches made. Among 
those who spoke, aside from the winners 
of the prizes, were “Bill” Glenney, “Ed- 
die’ Gallagher, Tommy Grahame, Dr. 
Strowbridge and “Bill” Hadley, of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

At the close of the dinner, President 
Barley of the Association, requested 
Frank A, McCarthy, a member of the As- 
sociation and also a member of the Sub- 
urban Golf Club, to express to that club 
the sincere appreciation of the Associa- 
tion for the courteous treatment accorded 
the members of the New York Fire & 
Marine Insurance Golf Association, which 
had no little to do with making the tour- 
nament the most successful ever held, as 
indicated above. 





TO OPEN COAST DEPARTMENT 


Northern of N. Y. Will Have Separate 
Office in San Francisco; R. W. 
Wetzel Is New Manager 
_The Northern of New York will estab- 
lish a separate Pacific Coast department 
in San Francisco on September 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
James Marshall, vice-president of the 
company, and McClure Kelly, who has 
managed the company on the Pacific 
Coast for the last twelve years in con- 
nection with the Insurance Company of 
North America fleet. Richard W. Wet- 
zel, Ohio state agent for the Northern, 
has been appointed manager of the new 
department, Robert M. Sherrard, who 
for the past eleven years has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Kelly, is named as as- 
sistant manager. The company will re- 

main in the North America building. 

Vice-President Marshall in making the 
announcement said: 

“The step has been contemplated for 
some time, and Mr. Kelly’s helpiul as- 
sistance and approval has made the 
change much easier and on a foundation 
which presages well for the company in 
this territory. We give up the old as- 
sociation with genuine regret, but feel 
that as we will be in the same building 
We will not be so far away but that our 
tendly relations may continue.” 

Mr, Kelly has’ been presented with a 
handsome ship’s clock by Mr. Marshall 
in behalf of the Northern as a token of 
esteem and in appreciation of the man- 
agement of the Northern while it was 
in Mr, Kelly’s office. 


ATTACKS BOOZE AT MEETINGS 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
Sirance Agents has taken a commend- 
able stand against the wholesale use of 

ze” at annual insurance conventions. 

Nan editorial in the June “Pennsylva- 
tian” the Association says that “booze 
and business never did mix; conventions 
and booze should never have been at- 
‘empted, Let’s do our drinking at home, 
° on the day following conventions. The 
ational Association should take the lead 
rex insist that booze be eliminated from 

agents’ conventions. Much more 
% can be accomplished without it.” 








Boston Area Agents 


Discuss Their Wants | 


MEET WITH E. U. A. COMMITTEE 





Want to Get Same Commission in All 
Metropolitan Area As Are Paid to 
Boston Agents 





The recent conference in Boston be- 
tween the astern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion Boston Committee and the repre- 
sentatives of the Class A agents of the 
Metropolitan Boston, disclosed the fact 
that this was the first time in eighteen 
years that a group of men officially rep- 
resenting the companies has sat down 
to discuss insurance problems with a 
group representing the Class A agents. 
Naturally the agents feel that progress 
is being made toward a co-operative so- 
lution of their problems. 

The principal reason for asking for 
this conference was to enable the Class 
A agents to lay their troubles before the 
comp ‘ny representatives. They told the 
company officials all about the difficulty 
they have had in making both ends meet 
in competition with the Boston agents, 
and asked the company men why it was 
that certain risks in their territory which 
carried a 20% commission if written in 
the office of a Class A agent, should 
carry a 30% commission if written 
through the office of a Boston agent. 
They did not receive an answer at the 
time. 

What the Class A agents really want 
is to have the companies project a uni- 
form rate of commission applicable to 
all policy writing agents, or in other 
words to establish in the Boston territory 
the same principle in determining the 
rate of commission as has been estab- 
lished in the old Eastern Union terri- 
tory. This would mean that all policy 
writing agents would be operating on'the 
same basis, and the same rate of com- 
mission would prevail, regardless of 
whether the policy was written in a Bos- 
ton office or elsewhere. 

The committee representing the Class 
A agents in the negotiations with the 
companies’ committee is composed of the 
following representative agents of the 
Metropolitan District: Frederick M. 
Prescott, Malden; Walter H. Wilcox, 
Woburn; Charles W. G. Gould, Chelsea; 
C. Fred Pierce, East Cambridge; John T. 
Hunt, Quincy, and Charles F. Bowers, 
Waltham. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., APPOINTMENT 

The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed the McMurtrie & Powell Agen- 
cy Co. as its general agent for surety 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 





FIELD MEN’S QUALIFICATIONS 
“American Service” Writer Says Agent 
Must Be Producer, Underwriter For 
Profitable Underwriting to Co. 





Many valuable points are in the com- 
posite article which was prepared from 
the papers read at the recent home of- 
fice field men’s meeting of the American 
of Newark. The writer brings out the 
qualifications for a field man to be suc- 
cess to himself as well as a profitable 
underwriter for his company. 

In part he says: “There is no occasion 
for either panic or pessimism in the fire 
insurance business. If cool, calm con- 
sideration is applied to the problems 
confronting us, our present day ills must 
and will yield to treatment. The rem- 
edy does not, I believe, lie in ruthless 
cutting of gross and net lines, nor in 
wholesale cancellations. Every com- 
munity has some business which on ac- 
count of either physical or moral condi- 
tions is not entitled to insurance. 

“It may ‘safely be said that in not one 
risk in a thousand have the offices or 
examiners ever come into contact with 
either the owner or the property in- 
sured. Therefore field men must real- 
ize that a large proportion of the re- 
sponsibility for profitable underwriting 
must rest upon them and through them 
on the agents under their supervision. 

“Field: men must still be producers, 
must still render the proper degree of 
service, but in addition they must now 
be, or learn to be, underwriters. The 
assured’s character makes the hazard 
and the property of an honest man is 
99 times out of every 100 a good risk. 
There is no excuse for any field man 
approving business for his company, 
without the assurance in so far as it 
is possible to get it, that any resulting 
claim will be an honest one, honestly 
presented. 

“A field man should be a student of 
fire prevention and should take an act- 
ive interest in all civic movements of 
this kind as well as individual cases 
where his own interests are at stake or 
likely to be. 

“He should be a good politician to 
the extent only that he take an interest 
and be ready to offer sound advice 
against adverse legislation with which 
our business is so frequently attacked.” 





MISSISSIPPI HEAVY LOSSES 


Continued heavy fire losses in Missis- 
sippi as reported by the State Rating 
Bureau are causing several companies to 
quit fire underwriting in that state. In- 
surance facilities are becoming more lim- 
ited for large property owners. 














Boyal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. , 

Fire and Automobile Lines | 

CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 

Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 

95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1927 
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Report On Survey Of 
Municipal Insurance 


INTERESTING DATA SHOWN 





Brochure Compiled by University of 
Kansas Covers Total of 135 Cities; 
Recommendations Made 





An interesting pamphlet containing a 
survey of municipal insurance has re- 
cently been published by the municipal 
reference bureau of the University of 
Kansas, in co-operation with the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and 
the League of Kansas Municipalities, for 
the purpose of securing the facts con- 
cerning insurance practices in different 
cities and to present these facts to city 
officials and others interested in munici- 
pal administration. The title of the 
pamphlet is, “Municipal Insurance.” 

_ The survey covers fire, tornado, public 
liability, property damage and workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

“The practice of insuring city-owned 
property in private companies,” says the 
writer of the pamphlet in his introduc- 
tory paragraphs, “is followed by the 
great majority of cities. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been renewed interest in 
insuring in a state fund and in municipal 
self-insurance. Several states, among 
which are South Carolina, Wisconsin, 
and North Dakota, have passed laws pro- 
viding for the insuring of public property 
in a state fund. 

“Many city authorities are wondering 
whether the carrying of insurance on 
city-owned property is a paying proposi- 
tion. The gradual increase in municipal 
expenditures is causing budget authori- 
ties to reduce items wherever possible, 
and city officials seeking popularity by 
reducing taxes are sometimes tempted to 
cut out the item for insurance premiums. 
As a result, a number of cities are es- 
tablishing municipal insurance funds, and 
others insure only their more hazardous 
risks in private companies. 

Included in the survey is a discussion 
of the subject of insuring school build- 
ings, although it is pointed out that the 
spending requirements of school systems 
usually come under separate school dis- 
tricts and are not a part of the city 
budget. 

How Data Was Obtained 

The larger part of the data in this re- 
port were obtained by the questionnaire 
method. Inquiries were sent by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
to the 100 largest city manager cities; 
by the League of Kansas Municipalities 
to 150 member cities having a population 
of 1,000 or more; and by the Municipal 
Reference Bureau of the University of 
Kansas to 125 other cities having popu- 
lations of over 50,000. 

The results of the inquiry showed that 
twenty-two cities make little or no pro- 
vision for insurarice, fifteen have either 
established municipal insurance funds or 
are planning to do so, and 88 insure their 
property in private companies. It was 
also shown that several cities use a com- 
bination of these methods. Sufficient 
data were obtained from 81 cities to af- 
ford comparisons as to the amount of 
insurance carried, cost of insurance, and 
losses. 

In the work of collecting the data for 
this publication recourse was made to 
other studies and reports on the general 
subject of municipal insurance. Much 
valuable material also was obtained 
through correspondence with various 
persons and agencies, including insurance 
executives, state league secretaries and 
municipal research bureaus. 

This survey covers a total of 135 cities, 
information regarding ten additional 
cities having been obtained from various 
studies. 





dations Made 

The following recommendations are 

made by the municipal reference bureau 

to meet the insurance needs of the vari- 
ous cities: 

In order to reduce the fire hazard, 

public buildings such as city halls, water 

and light plants, and schools, should be 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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TOURIST CONFERENCE MEETS 
Agrees on Form of All Risk Floater; 
Extends Protection of Broad 
Form Tourist Policies 
The Tourist Floater Conference at its 
meeting last week in New York ap- 
proved the proposed new “all risk” pol- 
icy which is scheduled to go into effect 
on September 1, after it has been re- 
viewed by the companies in the Con- 
ference and possibly a few more changes 

made. 

In connection with the Broad Form 
“B” tourist floater policy that has been 
in effect for a long while the Conference 
approved means by which the policy can 
be extended to cover not only an as- 
sured and those relatives living perma- 
nently in house that come under the pol- 
icy, but also to cover other relatives or 
friends who make their home with the 
assured and desire protection. This ad- 
ditional coverage is extended through the 
payment of an extra premium but is 
included in the original policy. 





FIREMEN’S TO SPLIT STOCK 

A meeting of stockholders of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark has been called for 
July 14 to consider a plan to split the 
capital stock five for one. The par is 
now $50 and it is proposed to make it 
$10. The split has been approved unan- 
imously by the board of directors. The 
announcement says that it is believed 
that the low par value will bring the 
stock within the investment means of 
many persons desirable as stockholders 
who do not invest because of the high 
monetary value per share of the stock. 
The Firemen’s stock is now selling for 
about $225 a share. 





CHICAGO PATROL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the contribu- 
tors to the Fire Insurance Patrol of the 
City of Chicago will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers on July 15 at 2:15 P. M. Ques- 
tions of maintaining the patrol and fix- 
ing the maximum amount of expense 
which may be incurred during the com- 
ing year, will be brought before the 
meeting under the direction of Chief 
Frank C. McAuliffe. 





FIREMEN’S CHANGES IN KY. 

Due to increasing business of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark fleet of companies in 
Kentucky it has been found necessary to 
make several changes in that field. R. L. 
Martin, local agent at Springfield, Ky., 
has been appointed State Agent of the 
National Ben-Franklin, the Mechanics 
and the Concordia. State Agent Ross A. 
Moore, who handled the Concordia for 
both Indiana and Kentucky, will now de- 
vote his entire attention to Indiana. 
State Agent Charles H. Gorham, who 
handled the entire fleet except the Con- 
cordia in Kentucky, will now have super- 
vision over the Firemen’s, Girard, Supe- 
rior and Capital. 





TAKE UP BANK AGENCIES 

The executive committee of the Virgi- 
nia Association of Insurance Agents held 
a session in Roanoke last week, discuss- 
ing bank agencies and other questions. 
It was stated that most of the time was 
devoted to the question of bank agencies 
but no definite action was taken. The 
committee, it was stated, also went over 
some of the details of the program for 
the annual convention of the association 
- be held at Virginia Beach in Septem- 
er. 





LEAVES SCRANTON FIRM 
E. Bristol Lucas, fire and automobile 
loss adjuster at Scranton, Pa., is retir- 
ing as an independent adjuster. F. J. 
McDonald and B. F. Harding, who have 
been associated with him for a long time 
will continue in business. Mr. Lucas 

will announce his future plans later. 





1928 N. F. P. A. DATES 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
selected Atlantic City as the place of the 
1928 annual meeting and fixed the date 
as May 7-10 inclusive. 





MICHIGAN FIRE MEETINGS 





Underwriters Ass’n. and Field Club Hold 
Joint Convention; Guy Sterling 


Heads the Field Club 


The Michigan Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Michigan Field Club, 
an organization interested in fire pro- 
tection and composed largely of field 
men of Union and Western Bureau com- 
panies, held their annual joint meetings 
June 29 and 30 at Port Huron, Mich. 
Joseph G. Hibbell, manager of the Na- 
tional Inspection Co., who was to have 
spoken, was unable to be present on ac- 
count of illness. His paper was read 
for him. W. N. Bament, vice-president 
of the Home in charge of loss adjusting, 
spoke in a reminiscent and humorous 
style, giving many valuable hints upon 
the interpretation of the fire insurance 
contract. 

Insurance Commissioner Livingston of 
Michigan was another who spoke. His 
department has taken over the admini- 
station of the fire marshal’s office and 
the commissioner indicated that he is 
taking steps to clean up some bad prac- 
tices, particularly the operations of unli- 
censed brokers and agents. He invited 
the co-operation of field men and com- 
panies to reduce the fire loss by denying 
insurance to those unworthy of it, and 
called attention to the fact that well 
known fire bugs could still get all the 
insurance they wanted. 

The following were elected officers of 
the Michigan Field Club: Guy Sterling, 
president; Harry Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent; Stuart Morgan, re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





SENTINEL FIRE AGENTS 


Lockwood Bros. of New York city, 
have been appointed metropolitan agents 
of the Sentinel Fire, a member of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine group. The 
agency is one which is rapidly expand- 
ing. 





Talk On Pyroxylyn 
(Continued from Page 19) 


have been unable to escape from the 
premises. The colored recruit that said 
T. N. T. meant ‘Travel, Nigger, travel,’ 
hardly expressed the need of speed. Tri- 
nitro toluol is a close relative of nitro- 
cellulose, and in fact the cotton used 
in pyroxylyn is partly tri-nitro treated. 

“Pyroxylyn lacquers contain about 20% 
solids. This is all that remains on the 
finished article. All solvents and non- 
solvent diluents escape in the atmosphere 
when spraying, or evaporate very rapid- 
ly, from the finish, or from the deposits 
resulting from the spraying. This means 
that we have 80% to deal with as es- 
caping gases, and we must add to this 
the solids that miss the object in spray- 
ing. Say of a gallon of lacquer com- 
pound, about 7% lbs., 80% evaporates, 
and % if solids fails to hit the object 
sprayed, we have 63 Ibs. of potential fire 
hazard, and 3% of one pound is fixed on 
the object sprayed. 

“Pyroxylyn has a low ignition point, 
say about 300 desrees F., and burns 
about 18 times as fast as wood fibre. It 
carries about one-third of the oxygen 
needed for combustion. Gases escape 
from the fluid at ordinary temperature 
and will ignite upon flame approaching 
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quately drained or scuppered when the 
process is carried on over valuable con- 
tents. 
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of metal with heavy metal frames, 
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was chairman of the insurance auxiliary 
committee. He was a member of the age 
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Senda Material For 
Local Board Drives 


PUT OUT BY NATIONAL ASS’N 





Agents’ Organization, Says Local Boards, 
Are Necessary to Promote Public 
Relations 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is this week sending out to all 
the officers of the various state associa- 


tions copies of a portfolio containing 
material of aid in conducting local board 
campaigns. The National Association is 
this year carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign for the organization of local agents 
in different communities into local boards 
for their own protection and the general 
advanceemnt of the business. 

This eighteen page portfolio consists 
mostly of copies of correspondence from 
the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents describing in minute detail steps 
taken to secure new members during the 
campaign that state put over during the 
early part of June. C. H. Doscher, field 
representative of the National Associa- 
tion, aided the Kansas Agents in this 
drive and had a large part to do with 
its successful conclusion. 

The foreword to the portfolio states 
that through the organization of local 
boards agents can control and stabilize 
the insurance business and create better 
understanding among themselves, their 
legislative bodies, their insurance depart- 
ments and the public. “It is obvious that 
without favorable public opinion no busi- 
ness can survive, and it is only through 
united action that we can put the Am- 
erican Agency System on a better and 
higher plane,” says the foreword, written 
at National Association headquarters in 
New York. 

Leadership Often Lacking 

“There are many communities where 
agents have desired local boards but, 
through the lack of someone taking the 
leadership or not having the required 
knowledge as to how to proceed, have 
been unable to organize such bodies. 

“The following exhibits give a clear 
picture of the most successful member- 
ship campaign ever conducted in any 
state by the organization of local boards. 
Through the kindness of the officers of 
the Kansas Association, we are able to 
give to other agents this helpful and in- 
teresting report.” 

The portfolio ends with a summary of 
activities in connection with the drive, 
which follows: 

“State officers arrange complete itiner- 
ary for whole campaign. 

‘Select responsible key man in each 
community where meetings will be held. 

“Get key man’s acceptance to do the 
work, 

“Correspond with key man, giving him 
complete information as to his work. 

“Get assurance from key man _ that 
meeting has been arranged for date des- 
ignated on itinerary and place where 
meeting is to be held. 

“Select the officer or committeeman 
who will accompany the field representa- 
tive to the several towns in a given ter- 
ritory. 

“Get the positive acceptance from this 
man for this job. 

“See that he is fully informed on the 
object of the campaign. 

Send letter, with a copy of the itiner- 


ary, to every eligible agent (members and ° 


non-members) within driving distance of 
Place of meeting, inviting them to attend 
the meeting. 

‘In territory having only small com- 
munities invite the agents to attend the 
meeting at the point nearest to them. 

Iso send copy of the itinerary. 

_ Be sure all the key men know their 
Job and do it. 

Telegraph or telephone key man in 
each town the day ahead of the meeting 
a8 a reminder to have everything in 
readiness for the meeting. 

This is a co-operative movement. See 
that all who will, join in the campaign. 
plendid results of such organization 
work are bound to follow.” 









return.” 





“Yes, daughter, home 
means everything to a 
woman, and if a fire or a 
windstorm or an explosion 
compels her to find a place 
to live in until her own real 
home is rebuilt or repaired, 
it is a great comfort to know 
that none of the Fire Insur- 
ance money will have to be 
used to pay rent somewhere; 
because there'll be other cash 
insurance money, provided 
by the ‘Rental Value Insur- 
O ance’ for that.” 


“Thinking of you and our 

eNT home made me get *‘Keep-a- 
Roof-Over-Your-Head’ in- 
surance protection—and it 
costslessthan Fire Insurance.” 


“Just what did that Mer- 
cantile Fire Insurance Co. 
Agent call it: ‘Rental Value 
Insurance,’ wasn’t it?” 

0 

“Yes, but *‘Keep-a-Roof-Over-Your-Head’ brings 

it right home, doesn’t it?” 


©. 
U 











Rental Value Insurance is the Siamese Twin of Fire In- 
surance and our representatives have no difficulty in providing 
this vital protection to many who never knew about it ‘til 
they received our agency aids. 

* Registered © 1927 








Upholds H. L. Conn in 
Case Against Mutuals 


HELD 


SALARIES EXCESSIVE 
Court Says Insurance Department Has 
Right to Refuse Renewal Licenses 
When Salaries Not Reasonable 








The Supreme Court of Ohio last week 
handed down its final decision upholding 
the position of former Insurance Super- 
intendent Harry L. Conn in the action 
brought against him by the National Mu- 
tual and the Celina Mutual Casualty in 
which he denied the companies renewal 
of their licenses because of excessive and 
exorbitant salaries to officers and to one 
E. J. Brookhart, general agent of the 
companies, in particular. The Supreme 
Court denied the companies a writ re- 
straining the insurance department. 

The decision of the court was unani- 
mous. It held that the salaries of the ex- 
ecutive officers of mutual insurance com- 
panies organized under the laws of Ohio 
are not the subject-matter of direct judi- 
cial inquiry, but where the insurance su- 
perintendent has refused to renew the li- 
cense of a company on the ground that 
excessive salaries have been paid and 
restoration has not been compelled and 
an action is started by the company to 
force a renewal of license the writ will 
be denied in the absence of proof that 
such salaries were reasonable. 

In determining whether the superin- 
tendent has denied a clear legal right to 
a mutual insurance company in refusing 
to renew a license on such grounds as 
stated, the court properly made compari- 
sons of the salaries paid with the sala- 
ries paid by other mutual companies hav- 
ing approximately the ’same gross pre- 
mium income. 

Text of Court’s Opinion 

C. J. Marshall delivered the opinion 
of the court which follows: 

“Upon consideration of the motions to 
strike matter from the answer, all those 
allegations were taken as true. The re- 
ply has made denials of many of them. 
By the reply it is alleged as supplement- 
al matter, that since the decision of this 
court upon the motions, the contracts be- 
tween said companies and the said E. J. 
Brookhart, whereby he was paid a salary 
of $12,500 by each of said companies, has 
been cancelled by the voluntary action 
of the said Brookhart, and that from 
and after March 1, 1927, by contract of 
that date, the salary of the said Brook- 
hart has been fixed by agreement with 
said two relator companies and The 
Mercer Casualty Co., at $15,000 per an- 
num, said salary being apportioned 
among the three companies according to 
their respective premium incomes. Said 
companies admit that approximately 
$3,500 has been paid by them in the ex- 
pense of this litigation. 

“The reply further admits that The 
Mercer Casualty Co. was incorporated 
February 8, 1926, as a stock company, 
with a capital of $100,000, and that that 
company occupies the same office build- 
ing with said relator companies and that 
it is officered by practically the same 
officers, but denies that it was intended 
to be a competing company to said rela- 
tor companies. The reply further ad-, 
mits that certain policies of The Mercer 
Casualty Co. were issued to persons who 
had been policyholders of said relator 
companies, but that the same were issued 
at the request of said policyholders, in 
some instances on account of the pend- 
ing litigation, and in other instances be- 
cause they preferred to be insured in a 
stock company. 

“While the reply does not specifically 
admit, it does not deny the allegation 
of the supplemental answer wherein it is 
alleged that such premiums amount to 
approximately $7,000. The reply further 
states that The Mercer Casualty: Co. 
was incorporated solely out of fear that 
the superintendent of insurance would 
not renew the license of the relator com- 
panies. The reply further alleges that 
the manager contract, or general agency 
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contract, which has heretofore been de- 
termined by this court to be an amend- 
ment of the by-laws of said companies, 
was filed with the superintendent of in- 
surance on April 23, 1918, and that the 
same was approved in writing by him on 
April 25, 1918, said approval having been 
made by the predecessor in office of the 
respondent in this case. 

“The reply contains further allegations 
of successive examinations and reports 
to the superintendent of insurance, be- 
tween April 1918 and 1926, and that the 
general agency contract with Brookhart 
formed a part of those reports and that 
said successive reports were approved by 
the predecessors in title of the present 
superintendent. The reply admits the 
relationship between E. J. Brookhart, 
Dora M. Brookhart and C. M. Mont- 
gomery, and that these three parties 
composed the majority of the board of 
directors of said insurance companies. 
The reply contains many other allega- 
tions, but the foregoing constitute the 
issues which are decisive of the contro- 
versy. 

Safford Replaces Conn 

“Since the beginning of this action and 
during its progress the respondent Har- 
ry L. Conn has resigned as superintend- 
ent and is at this time only a nominal 
party to this proceeding. The real re- 
spondent is his successor, William C. 
Safford. 

“A large volume of testimony has been 
taken, which has been examined in this 
court, and it is proper to observe that 
it consists in large part of the testimony 
of alleged experts on the question of the 
value of the services of Mr. Brookhart, 
and a very large volume of testimony 
not relative to any issue in the case. 
Some of the time of counsel has been 
occupied in endeavoring to develop mat- 
ters of a personal nature, which was un- 
necessarily offensive, omission of which 
would have reflected credit upon counsel 
seeking to advance the same. 

“We deem it expedient to make cer- 
tain findings of fact material to the in- 
quiry, as follows: 

“1. The services of Mr. Brookhart 
during the entire period of his connec- 
tions with each and all of said compa- 
nies has not been characterized by any 
new inventions or progressive ideas of 
insurance which were not already known 
and utilized in the insurance business. 

“2. The two relator mutual companies 
and the Mercer Casualty Co. are com- 
petitors in the insurance business, al- 
though occupying the same office and of- 
ficered and managed by the same officers 
and agents. 

“3. The compensation paid to and re- 
ceived by Brookhart under the general 
agency contract with the two relator 
companies is grossly in excess of the 
compensation ordinarily paid by insur- 
ance companies for like services. 

Mutual Officer Salavies Quoted 


“4. The average compensation paid 
to officials of the same character as 
Brookhart by other mutual insurance 
companies organized and doing business 
in Ohio does not exceed $9,000 per an- 
num, and the highest salary paid by any 
Ohio mutual fire insurance company to 
its highest paid executive officer is $20,- 
000 per annum, and the premium volume 
of said company is approximately ten 
times as great as the aggregate premium 
volume of relator companies. 

“5. Licenses to do business were is- 
sued to each of said companies from the 
time of their organization until and in- 
cluding the year 1925. 

“6. The general agency contract was 
first entered into with the National Mu- 
tual on December 7, 1917, which awarded 
to Brookhart 35% of the gross premiums 
out of which he was to pay the costs of 
management and operation of the com- 
pany, including all agents appointed by 
him, except the salaries of the directors 
of the company, the salaries and fees or 
commissions of the officers of the com- 
pany and such assistants as may be em- 
ployed by the board of directors for such 
officers, the rents of the general offices 
of the company, attorney fees, taxes, and 
losses on insured property. That was 
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by its terms to extend for the period of 
twenty years from January 1, 1918, and 
extended to Brookhart, his heirs and as- 
signs. Upon the organization of the Ce- 
lina Mutual in 1920, a similar contract 
was made with that company. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1921, the contract was modified, 
whereby Brookhart was required to pay 
expenses and costs of the management 
operation of said company instead of ex- 
penses and costs of the management and 
operation of said company, and Brook- 
hart was further exempted from the pay- 
ment of any expenses and attorney fees 
incurred in connection with losses. 

“7. There is a sharp conflict in the 
testimony as to the net compensation re- 
ceived by Brookhart during the years 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, The 
figures submitted by Brookhart show 
that for those years he received a total 
net compensation from the two mutual 
companies of $190,107. The testimony of 
respondent shows that he received a 


much larger sum than that for those 
years. We shall adopt the figures sub- 
mitted by Brookhart, except for the year 
1925. We find that Brookhart during that 
year drew $12,000 as salary, which is not 
shown in the exhibit submitted by. him 
as having been credited to him. That 
exhibit does show that the sum of $12,- 
000 for salary for Brookhart was credit- 
ed to the expense account of the com- 
panies, and the figures shown by him 
are therefore augmented by said sum of 
$12,000, which results in finding that he 
received for those years the sum of 
$202,107. The maximum aggregate pre- 
mium volume of all three companies has 
not in any year exceeded the sum of 
$600,000. 
$15,000 Considered Adequate 

“8. Mr. Brookhart having voluntarily 
entered into a contract with the compa- 
nies under date of March 1, 1927, where- 
by he was to receive the sum of $15,000 
per year for all services to the three 
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companies, to be apportioned among 
them according to premium volume, we 
find that his labors were not more oner- 
ous and his services not more valuable 
at any previous time than they were at 
the date of that contract. We therefore 
find that $15,000 per year is adequate 
compensation for services during all pre- 
vious years. 

“9. The Mercer Casualty Co. is an in- 
surance company organized under Ohio 
laws having capital stock, and E. J. 
Brookhart owns six hundred shares of a 
total of one thousand shares in said com- 


any. 

“11. The examinations and reports of 
such examinations which were filed in 
the office of the superintendent of insur- 
ance prior to and including February 11, 
1919, were approved by the superintend- 
ent of insurance then in office. The re- 
ports made subsequently to February 11, 
1919, and which were filed in the office 
of the superintendent of insurance, were 
not approved by the superintendents in 
office at the time of filing such reports. 

“12. No report of said insurance com- 
panies filed after February 11, 1919, con- 
taining any information concerning the 
general agency contract, was ever speci- 
fically approved, and no testimony ap- 
pears in this record tending to show that 
the attention of any superintendent of 
insurance was ever called to the matter 


-of said general agency contract, after 


that date. 
Results of Company Examinations 

“13. The Celina Mutual Casualty was 
organized February 16, 1920, and on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1920, entered into a contract 
with Brookhart containing the same 
terms and conditions as the contract 
theretofore made between the National 
Mutual and Brookhart under date of De- 
cember 7, 1917. An examination of the 
Celina Company was made by examiners 
of the state insurance department on 
December 31, 1920, and the report of 
that examination filed in the office of the 
superintendent of insurance incorporated 
the contract with Brookhart. The in- 
surance Commissioner did not approve 
that report or take any action upon it. 
Neither does the record show that his at: 
tention was called to the matter of the 
general agency contract. Another ex- 
amination was made of the National 
Company on July 31, 1922, but the re- 
port of that examination contains only 
a meager reference to the general agen- 
cy contract and no reference whatever 
to the supplement to that contract, un- 
der date of January 3, 1921. No exam- 
ination of either of said companies was 
thereafter made until 1925, and the at- 
tention of the department of insurance 
was not at any time called to the sup- 
plemental contract of January 3, 1921, 
until the year 1925. 

“A report of an examination of the Ce- 
lina Casualty Co. under date of July 3, 
1922, contains a reference to the Brook- 
hart contract in even more meager 
terms, without approval. 

“14. Brookhart advanced to the Na- 
tional Mutual sums of money necessary 
to enable it to comply with the cash 
guarantee fund requirements of the law, 
as permitted by section 9607-12 G. C., the 
sums so advanced and not repaid 
amounting to $40,000, and likewise ad- 
vanced to the Celina Mutual Casualty 
Co. for like purposes, the sum of $35,UU. 

“Upon the foregoing facts the rules 
and principles of law applicable have mm 
large part been stated in the syllabus 
of the former decision of this court up- 
on the motions. Applying the first syl- 
labus of that decision of the facts here- 
in found, the approval of the report 0 
the examiners made by the superintend- 
ent of insurance, in 1919, was a com- 
pliance with the requirement of submit 
ting by-laws to and obtaining the ap 
proval of the superintendent of insut- 
ance. That approval will be held to be 
valid and binding to December 31, 1919 
the end of the calendar year in which 
the approval was given. No approval 
having ‘been thereafter been given in any 
subsequent report made upon either 
company, and the supplemental contract 
of January 3, 1921, never having beet 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Cites Advantages of 
Actual Value Policy 


FIVE GOOD REASONS LISTED 


W. H. Griffith of America Fore Compa- 
nies Gives Views in New Company 
Publication, “Auto-graph” 





The America Fore Companies which 
for several years have not been distrib- 
uting company publications to agents 


and others, although they publish adver- 
tising literature and confidential inter- 
company bulletins, are now getting out 
an attractive and newsy pamphlet for 
agents, entitled, “Auto-graph.” 


As the 


= 





W. H. GRIFFITH 


name implies, the booklet specializes on 
news, views, sales and service hints” for 
agents selling automobile insurance. It 
also contains sales material on the vari- 
ous inland marine lines. W. H. Griffith, 
the capable and versatile manager of the 
America Fore automobile department, is 
the editor of “Auto-graph” and is mak- 
ing a good impression writing interesting 
facts about automobile insurance as well 
as writing auto risks themselves. 

One of the features of the second is- 
sue of “Auto-graph,” just published, is 
a series of comments on current items of 
interest to automobile agents. There are 
Paragraphs dealing with the excellent 
value of auto certificates of title laws, 
Ford's effort to meet General Motors 
Competition, the use of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance laws, and the general 
€xpansion of General Motors insurance 
activities, 

Especially valuable and timely is an 
article on the advantages of the actual 
Value, or so-called “no-amount” automo- 
bile fire and theft policy. This cover was 
troduced in the East less than two 
years ago only after much discussion pro 
and con regarding the worth of this in- 
Novation. Mr. Griffith says that many 
nents use it exclusively now and that 
hua a great advantage over the old 
: eq amount policy. Listing several 
asons why the actual value policy is 
Preferable, “Auto-graph” says: 

Five Good Reasons for Selling 
: ew Cover 
When the actual value policy was 

Ntroduced into Eastern and Southern 
onterence territory last year, a great 
pre agents wondered why it should be 
Onsidered better than the stated amount 


policy. Those who took the trouble to 
check up and compare the policies, 
promptly found out, but if you are not 
acquainted with the actual value form, 
here are five good reasons for its popu- 
larity: 

“1. It saves time and trouble in quot- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

“2. It saves argument regarding the 
amount of insurance to be allowed. 

“3. It saves friction in the adjustment 
of total losses. 

“4. It saves correspondence regarding 
amounts of insurance and rates. 

“5. It saves your client money in 
many cases. 


“In 1926 the actual value premium 
books were somewhat experimental, but 
the East has made a number of improve- 
ments in the 1927 premium books and the 
Southern Conference books also show a 
number of similar changes. 


“Both Conferences have introduced a 
simpler arrangement of grouping cars 
under the same premiums, and have 
printed the collision and property dam- 
age premiums on schedules in the last 
part of the manual, with the proper 
schedule shown opposite each car along- 
side the fire and theft premiums. These 
changes have reduced the 1927 manual to 
one-half the size of the 1926 book and 
make it easier to handle. One notice- 
able change comes on Ford cars, which 
show only two sets of premiums for 1927 
—as compared with seven different list- 
ings in the 1927 books. 

“In the 1926 book there were some 
cases where the premiums for actual 
value policies were higher than those 
produced for stated amount policies—this 
being particularly true on cars more than 
42 months old. The East has corrected 
this in the 1927 manual by printing the 
premiums for a fourth age group con- 
sisting only of cars from 30 to 42 months 
old. To ascertain the premium for a 
car from 42 to 54 months old—simply re- 
duce the fourth age group premium 25% 
—and for a car older than 54 months old, 
the premium is 50% of the premium 
printed for the fourth age group. 

“Tt will pay you to take the actual 
value premium book and the regular rate 
manual, and spend half an hour figuring 
the cost of insurance under each plan. 
Pick out a dozen cars—some new, some 
old—and figure the premiums for the 
amount of insurance which the owner 
would want to carry (not what the car 
may be worth—but what the owner 
thinks it is worth), and then compare 
these premiums with those in the actual 
value book. You will find that in many 
cases you can include the tornado cover- 
age under the actual value policy for no 
more money than the car owner would 
pay for only fire and theft. And you'll 
be surprised how easy it is to quote the 
cost of any coverage.” 





Denies Lloyd’s Cuts 
American Hull Rates 


BUSINESS IS  UNPROFITABLE 





Risks Going to England Are Usually 
Accepted at Same Rates as Obtained 
in U. S. Is Claim 


London, June 30.—The Journal of 
Commerce (Liverpool) says that a cer- 
tain New York maritime periodical which 
devotes regular space to marine insur- 
ance, “publishes an interesting para- 
graph in a recent issue in which it is 
stated that with regard to hull business, 
it is a well-known fact that Lloyd’s has, 
for a number of years written American 
hulls at a loss for the sake of the heavy 
premiums involved, and that it does not 
appear that British company underwrit- 
ers have been more successful than the 
American companies in retaining the ma- 
jor share of the better class hull risks. 
The paragraph concludes: 


“Comparisons are seldom justified, but 
it might astonish many British critics to 
ascertain the real progress accomplished 
by American insurance companies in re- 
cent years, as measured by the accre- 
tion in the volume of their assets, with- 
out corresponding increase in liabilities.’ 

“Whether this latter cryptic sentence 
has anything to do with the preceding 
matter is not quite clear, but it would 
seem to mean that American companies 
are obtaining better terms without any 
increase in the risks underwritten. When 
Mr. McGee, of Néw York, was recently 
in London, he convinced the present 
writer that much that was written in 
British papers concerning American in- 
surance was far from well informed, and 
it is now possible to suggest that Amer- 
ican opinion, as reflected in the press, is 
equally ill informed on British affairs. 
Lloyd’s underwriters are but little in- 
terested in American hull business, and 
indeed the market at Lloyd's has, in re- 
cent years, abandoned a great deal of 
hull business of all kinds because the 
underwriters there are convinced that 
there is but little profit in it. 

“Even now, when matters are mend- 
ing, the bulk of hull business in Lon- 
don is effected with the companies, and 
this applies as much to American busi- 
ness as to any other. As to retaining 
a share of the better class of risks, there 
is no reason why the London market 
should not do so, since the average ex- 
pense ratio in London is far lower than 
that of American companies, and there- 
fore business can be made to yield a 
profit in London at rates which would 
not prove remunerative in New York. It 
is believed, however, that London obtains 
and retains just that proportion of 
American business which cannot find a 
market in America. Some of this bus- 
iness comes because London rates are 
lower than those quoted elsewhere, but 
the bulk of it is placed on terms identi- 
cat with those obtained by American 
underwriters, the business representing 
the balance of insured values left after 
the American market has been filled.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
i Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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Move Made to Reduce 
Non - Marine Clauses 


MUCH SUPPORT IN LONDON 


Chairman of London Underwriters and 
Others Seek Meeting to Discuss 
Ways of Limiting Liability 


H. M. Merriman, chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, who 
recently wrote a letter to “Fairplay” 
suggesting that marine underwriters 
should agree to adopt a clause to the 
effect that such non-marine perils as 
damage caused by hooks, oil, grease, 
fresh water, mud and damage by other 
cargo be covered only to the extent of 
50%, the balance to be borne by the as- 
sured, has received much commendation 
for his suggestions. The appeal which 
he made is the outcome of recent agita- 
tion against the inclusion of non-marine 
perils in the marine policy, the cause of 
considerable loss to underwriting ac- 
counts, rity | 

The marine insurance correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Merriman’s sugges- 
tions, says: 

“T have now had the opportunity of 
discussing Mr. Merriman’s suggestion 
with leading underwriters, and without 
exception they endorse the principle in- 
volved. One at least is entirely in favor 
of ‘cutting out the canker’ of non-ma- 
rine perils, but is of opinion that the 
half loaf of a 50% reduction in claims 
is better than no bread. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Merriman admits that 
the immediate withdrawal of protection 
against the named risks might be a hard- 
ship on the assured. Even those under- 
writers who are of the school which 
holds that there should be a rate for 
every risk admit that some measure of 
reform is necessary, while others are 
in favor not only of excluding non-ma- 
rine perils, but also of doing away with 
the ‘net values’ clause, the use of which 
sometimes enables the assured to make a 
profit out of his claims. 

“Mr. Merriman hopes that a meeting 
will shortly take place at which unde:- 
writers can discuss his proposal, and it 
is probable that this will come about. 
Since the majority of company chairmen 
in speeches at annual meetings have re- 
cently condemned the practice of grant- 
ing over-comprehensive cover in cargo 
policies, it would seem that there will 
be a large measure of support for the 
proposal from the marine companies, 
while Lloyd’s underwriters, although de- 
nied the opportunity of expressing their 
views afforded by annual meetings which 
are reported in the press, are known to 
be largely in favor of action along the 
lines suggested. It is especially to be 
noted that Mr. Merriman emphasises 
that underwriters ‘do not wish in any 
way to be relieved of any risk covered 
by the ordinary marine policy, as, for 
instance, “fresh water damage” if caused 
by a catastrophic storm.’” 








FLORIDA FIRE CAMPAIGN 


In cooperation with local chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations of 
the state, the Natural Resources Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is conducting a fire 
control campaign in Florida. To this 
end, W. DuB. Brookings, manager of 
the department and chairman of the for- 
estry committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council, has sent a letter to the 
various commercial organizations of the 
state, suggesting support of a measure 
pending in the legislature. The meas- 
ure in question provides severe penalties 
for any person, other than the owner 
of the land, who sets fire to any wild 
forest land or marsh, and also provides 
for civil liability for all damages caused 
by such fires. 





In connection with its plate glass cam- 
paign last month the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty sent out a clever little leaflet 
called “Chips.” 
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Automobile Liability 
Is Still A Sore Spot 


EXPERIENCE OF FIRST SIX MOS. 





Some Casualty Executives Are Frankly 
Pessimistic; Closeup of Conditions 
and Outlook 





Six months of 1927 have rolled by and 
it finds the casualty companies con- 
fronted by a continued underwriting loss 
in compensation and public liability, with 
the prospects that automobile liability 


may show a “red ink” figure at the end 
of the year as it did in 1926. This isn’t 
exactly an encouraging outlook and the 


worst of it is that some executives 
frankly admit that they are pessimistic. 

Taking the bright side of the picture 
first, financial statements continue to 
show increasing surpluses in spite of the 
loss in underwriting. Insurance stocks 
are still soaring to new “high” records. 

Those lines which showed a profit in 
1926, namely, burglary, plate glass and 
fidelity and surety, will undoubtedly 
show a profit this year if all goes well. 
Accident and health remains about the 
same as last year; no better nor no 
worse. 

A large part of the pessimism now ex- 
isting is due to the conditions in two 
lines—workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile liability. And even at that, 
workmen’s compensation showed up a 
little better last year and is expected to 
show more improvement this year. 

It is natural that casualty executives 
should be disgruntled over automobile 
liability. After showing an underwriting 
profit for three years in succession, this 
line turned bad last year much to the 
surprise of many who thought it would 
show a profit. One executive, whose 
opinion on the 1927 trend was sought 
this week, summed up the situation suc- 
cinctly by saying: “The automobile busi- 
ness is worse. The Massachusetts ex- 
periment in compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance is causing worry. Acci- 
dents are increasing all over in spite of 
accident prevention work. 


Worried Over Claims Cost 


“Claims cost is going up. We used to 
throw up our hands with horror when 
we had a $7,000 claim against us and now 
we think nothing of a $30,000 or $40,000 
claim.” 

This executive said that rising claims 
cost was one of the biggest factors re- 
sponsible for the underwriting loss in 
automobile liability. He expects this line 
to show a loss this year because when 
a line starts to go bad it doesn’t show an 
immediate change for the good. In other 
words, it might take two or three years 
to get back to an underwriting profit, 
unless the situation is handled differently 
than similar problems in the past. 

Continuing he said: “Companies are 
setting out to overcome the 1.2% loss in 
this line last year. The normal proced- 
ure would be to jack up the rates so 
as to show a profit. Then if the increas- 
ing tendency for the loss ratio is still 
above that figure, plus any other factors 
of safety which might enter in, there 
will still be a loss. In my opinion, the 
only way to meet the situation is to 
put a judgment factor in the rates.” 

Another reason given for the loss last 


Sareea cc 


year in automobile liability is that the 
business hasn’t been sufficiently selective. 
Too many fleet risks and big lines in 
congested districts have been accepted. 
Added to this, is the fact that rates in 
the rural sections were reduced materi- 
ally on incomplete experience a_ few 
years ago, proceeding on the theory that 
the frequency of accidents in those sec- 
tions was so low that premium rates 
could be reduced with the idea of get- 
ting more cars insured. It is this con- 
dition, in the opinion of those close to 
the situation, which is now having its 
reflection in the experience. 





OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY STARTS 





Organized by Fireman’s Fund Primarily 
to Write Marine Business Under 
New Longshoremen’s Act 


Definite word was received from 
President J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s 
Fund this week to the effect that the 
newly launched Occidental Indemnity of 
California had been organized by his 
company primarily to write for its ma- 
rine department protection and indem- 
nity insurance, including liability created 
under the new Federal Longshoremen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. Levison stated that while the char- 
ter of the Occidental Indemnity qualified 
it to write all forms of casualty and 
surety business, its operations to these 
lines would not be extended at the pres- 
ent time. 

The new company has a paid in capi- 
tal of $300,000 and a surplus of $300,000. 
It has already been granted a license by 
Insurance Commissioner Charles R. De- 
trick of California to write business in 
that state. The records in the insurance 
department show that Mr. Levison and 
Henry Rosenfeld, a director of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, are on the Occidental In- 
demnity’s board. 





GREENE RETURNING TO N. Y. 





Assistant Manager, Commercial Cas- 
ualty Here, Has Been Temporarily 
Assigned To Important Coast Job 

R. L. Greene, assistant manager of the 
Commercial Casualty’s New York office, 
is now on his way back from the Pa- 
cific Coast where he has been tempora- 
rily assigned since last September. Mr. 
Greene has done creditable work in su- 
pervising the company’s reorganization 
work in that territory. 

Complete facilities have now been in- 
stalled in both the Los Angeles office, 
managed by A. A. Milhaupt, and the San 
Francisco office, in charge of A. W. Sisk, 
resident vice-president of the company 
in that city. 

Upon his return it is expected that Mr. 
Greene will be given a royal welcome by 
the New York staff of the Commercial 
Casualty for he is very popular here. 





61 COMPANIES QUALIFY 


Sixty-one companies have qualified to 
write compensation insurance under the 
new federal longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ act which became effective on 
July 1. Eleven deputy commissioners to 
enforce the act have been named by the 
U. S. Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, and three more are to be appointed. 
They are to receive $5,200 a year and will 
be under civil service. 


























Plate Glass Bureaus To 
Discuss Rates Today 


REDUCTIONS WILL BE MADE 





Action Promised After Raneutiovs Hear 
Views of N. R. Moray, Hartford Ac- 
cident, on Existing Conditions 





There was some agitation in plate glass 
circles last week when Norman R. Mo- 
ray, vice-president and general manager, 
Hartford Accident, called a special meet- 
ing of the companies writing this line of 
insurance at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
to consider the question of a downward 
revision of premium rates. Mr. Moray 
had expressed dissatisfaction over the 
present rates, feeling that they were too 
high in some sections of the country. 

He came to the meeting with some 
twenty rate reductions in mind, ranging 
from 5% to 33 1/3%, which his company 
was planning to take independent action 
on, since it had recently resigned from 
the plate glass department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and was therefore not obli- 
gated by the rates or rules of any plate 
glass rating organization. 

But as the meeting progressed it devel- 
oped that negotiations were already un- 
der way between the W. F. Moore Rat- 
ing Bureau and the National Bureau 
looking to the revision of rates in areas 
which have shown loss ratios below the 
normal. In fact, it is understood that 
the Moore Bureau had already drawn 
up a list of reductions which is being 
submitted to the National Bureau at a 
meeting today. 

In view of these negotiations and the 
probability of the members of the two 
bureaus arriving at an agreement on rate 
revision, The Hartford Accident agreed 
to postpone its contemplated action un- 
til July 21. 


Moray’s View of the Matter 


Mr. Moray forcibly expressed his 
opinion at the meeting that under the 
present plate glass rates underwriting 
profits are too high in some sections of 
the country. He contended that under 
present conditions of the casualty and 
surety business, with a number of the 
classes of insurance written by the com- 
panies now compulsory in many states, 
the companies are frequently called upon 
to appear before the supervising officials 
to argue for adequate rates. In making 
such appeals, Mr. Moray asserted, the 


MORCOM COMPLETES 25 YEARS 





Started With Aetna Life Organization 
As a Clerk; Now Casualty and 
Surety Vice-President 
C. B. Morcom, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies in 
charge of casualty and surety, rounded 
out twenty-five years of service last week 
with the organization. In this length of 
time Mr. Morcom has risen steadily from 
his first job as a minor clerk to juris- 
diction of the casualty and surety affairs 

country-wide. _ 

He practically grew up with the lia- 
bility and compensation departments oi 
the Aetna Life. His first step up the 
ladder came when he was elected assist- 
ant secretary. His next promotion was 
in 1921 when he was made secretary to 
handle general administrative matters. 
He was also in charge of the aircraft in- 
surance business written by the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies. 

In February, 1923, Mr. Morcom was 
elected a vice-president and eight months 
later when Vice-President D. N. Gage 
passed away, he succeeded him as vice- 
president in charge of all casualty and 
surety underwriting. Mr. Morcom i 
quite a factor in the organization and 
serves on many of its important commit- 
tees. He was born and has always lived 
in Hartford. 





MAKES 90% SURETY GAIN 

The New York Indemnity, which has 
been making an intensive drive this yeaf 
to increase its surety volume, reporte' 
this week that the tabulation of premi- 
ums for the first half of 1927 in this 
line shows a gain of more than 90% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The company has also cut its cone 
sation percentage down from 29.4% 0 
the total volume in 1926 to about 20% of 
the total volume at the present time. 





HOLDING ‘SURETY MONTH’ DRIVE 

The Continental Casualty is now in the 
midst of a “Surety Month” campaigt, 
having set aside July for this purpose 
To insure the success of this drive agents 
of the company have been provided with 
advertising material especially create 


for use in stimulating the sale of surety § 


bonds during the month. 





companies cannot go into court with 
“clean hands” if in other classes of theif 
business they were making what might 
be charged an exorbitant underwriting 
profit. 
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L. E. Thieman Caustic 
On Reciprocal Methods 


HOW THEY MISLEAD THE PUBLIC 





His Interesting Comments on Expense 
Ratios for 1926 of Some 24 Illinois 
Auto Reciprocals 





Characterizing some reciprocal pro- 
moters as “casuists and sophists to the 
nth degree,” Leo E. Thieman of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, in a 
meaty article on mutual and reciprocal 
competition, indulges in some caustic 
criticism of reciprocals on the ground 
that they insist upon retaining the pub- 
lic’s confidence while admitting that their 
financial standards are not as high as 
those of stock companies. 


“Within the past few years,” he says, 
“an attempt was made by reciprocals to 
enter the state of Massachusetts. The 
first step was obtaining, of course, the 
necessary legislation, there being no pro- 
visions existent in that commonwealth 
for the licensing of inter-insurance ex- 
changes. ae hen, 

“During the interim the commissioner 
of Massachusetts prepared a bill which 
was commented upon as follows by the 
National Insurance Journal, a reciprocal 
news organ: 

“‘The commissioner of insurance of 
Massachusetts prepared another bill that has 
had a hearing before the legislative com- 
mittee, placing reciprocal exchanges as to 
all requirements, on the same basis as that 
of stock companies. Men who know any- 
thing about the business of reciprocal in- 
surance well know that no exchange would 
want to or could comply with such a law. 
If the people of Massachusetts are to re- 
ceive the benefit from reciprocal insurance, 
a bill must be passed that will embody the 
reciprocals without fixing financial require- 
ments as large as that required for a stock 
company.’ 

“Here is clear admission that the sol- 
vency standard of stock companies is 
higher than that of reciprocals. Why 
should this inequality exist? Why should 
not the financial requirements be as 
high? Is it to be understood that in 
compensation insurance, for instance, the 
reciprocals will not have to pay the same 
scale of benefits as stock companies? Is 
it to be imagined that the victim of an 
automobile mishap will sue them for any 
less than he would stock companies? Is 
it a reasonable presumption that the ver- 
dict of the jury will not be as high sim- 
ply because the institution happens to 
be a reciprocal? Is the reciprocal dollar 
more far reaching than the stock com- 
pany dollar?” 

The writer thinks reciprocal promoters 
have too often emphasized the “insur- 
ance at cost” feature to the exclusion of 
sound underwriting and adequate protec- 
tion. He observes: 

Safeguarding Policyholders 


“And protection of stockholders by 
sound underwriting signifies even greater 
safeguard for policyholders. Too often 
under such conditions the desire of the 
attorney-in-fact is to place the business 
on the books, obtain for himself a hand- 
Some direct and immediate profit and 
eave the payment of claims and expenses 
to the sublimated beauties of the recipro- 
cal theory. 

“Reciprocal promoters have made the 
welkin ring interminably with cries of 
Insurance at cost.’ Rather interesting, 
indeed, in this light are the expense ra- 
ios of some twenty-four reciprocals 
Whose home offices are located in Illinois. 

nan earned premium basis these twen- 
ty-four reciprocals, writing in all more 
than $7,000,000 annually in premiums, 
showed a general average expense ratio 
of 52.7% for 1926. This compares with 
an average expense ratio of 48.4% for 
the automobile business for forty-one 
stock casualty companies as revealed in 
their statements filed with the New York 
Nsurance Department.” 

Mr. Thieman goes on to show with 
Steater particularity what the expense 
won of these twenty-four reciprocals 


“Of the twenty-four Illinois recipro- 


cals,” he says, “six had expense ratios 
in excess of 70%, two of which were 
78.2% and 77.5%, respectively; six had 
expense ratios ranging from 60% to 
70%; eight had expense ratios from 50% 
to 60%; two had expense ratios from 
40% to 50%, and two fell below the forty 
mark. 


Use of Sales Artifices 


“Mutual companies in both fire and 
casualty place many specious appeals for 
the acquisition of business before the 
public. They, in common with the re- 
ciprocals, decry the right of stockholders 
to profit. Sometimes they go a little 
farther. Not infrequently there is en- 
countered today the very muchly over- 
worked statement that in the great San 
Francisco disaster no mutuals failed 
whereas several stock companies did. 
The truth of the matter is that, accord- 
ing to an investigation of the Under- 
writers’ Report, an insurance trade pa- 
per, none of them had anything at risk 
in the disaster. On the other hand stock 
companies paid total losses that ran well 
over $150,000,000. 

“How many mutual policies have been 
sold on this plea, or how many policies 
have been diverted from stock compa- 
nies thereby is, of course, unknown. Its 
speciousness is readily apparent, how- 
ever. The official report of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce on set- 
tlement of losses makes no mention of a 
grand and glorious contribution of mu- 
tual insurance, but confines itself entirely 
to stock companies, many of whom as- 
sessed their shareholders enormously to 
meet the emergency, paying off their 
claims in full. 

“By such sales’ artifices, by mimicry 
of the stock casualty company system 
through the issuance of non-assessable 
policies, by likening themselves to mutual 
life insurance when practically the only 
thing in common between the two svs- 
tems is the name, by appeals to preju- 
dice, by decrying the right of the indi- 
vidual to a return on the investment of 


his capital, by paring and slicing the 


rates, mutual casualty institutions, con- 
comitantly with reciprocals, have at- 
tempted to cut into the business of the 
stock companies. By laying claims to 
great age with the assertion that the 
mutual system is older than the stock 
company system, they have attempted to 
either sell new business or divert old.” 


On Ruthless Price Slashing 


_ Speaking of an article which appeared 
in “Printers’ Ink” some time ago in 
which the writer expressed the belief that 
“ruthless price slashing was not the last 
word in business wisdom,” Mr. Thieman 
thought this was applicable to the cas- 
ualty insurance business. 


_ “Casualty insurance in its very nature, 
signifying protection against the unex- 
pected and practically indeterminant, re- 
quires the charging of a rate not on the 
basis, as is popularly conceived perhaps, 
of ‘what the traffic will bear,’ but of the 
amount necessary to establish adequate 
reserves and surplus to afford greatest 
safeguard to policyholders. No other 
method will do, no other consideration 
will suffice.” 


Mr. Thieman cites a concrete case 
which illustrates very well how some ex- 
changes base their commissions on vol- 
ume of premiums rather than upon what 
profits a business has shown. He says: 


“Not so long ago the writer was in- 
formed of an argument utilized by a re- 
ciprocal salesman against a stock com- 
pany policy. The reciprocal representa- 
tive declared that his cost was so very 
much lower because no dividends were 
paid stockholders. As a matter of fact 
the stock company under discussion was 
paying at the rate of 8% annually—not 
on the total premium volume, but on the 
capital—whereas the attorney in fact, 
conducting the affairs of the competing 
exchange, was receiving a management 
commission of 45% immediately on the 
premiums written, and not as in the case 
of the stock company after the business 
had in turn shown a profit first. 


“In this case the stockholders of the 
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corporation would have been glad to ex- 
change places with the attorney-in-fact 
in so far as return was concerned if they 
could earn the equivalent of 45% on pre- 
mium volume without by means of loose 
underwriting impairing or wiping out 
their capital. A systeni whereby the 
management profits in ‘direct proportion 
to the volume of business written is not 
conducive to the greatest protection of 
either stockholders or policyholders.” 





CENTRAL BUREAU CASE CLOSED 





Supreme Court Judge Orders All Action 
Discontinued; Brokers Favor Fire 
Companies’ Plan 

All possibility of enforcing the plan of 
the Central Bureau for “not taken” and 
canceled casualty policies, which caused 
so much friction among the companies 
and brokers in New York a few months 
ago, is now over as a result of a final 
order by Judge George V. Mullen, Spe- 
cial Term, Part II of the Supreme Court, 
New York, who declared all action en- 
tered by the Central Bureau to be dis- 
continued without costs to either party 

as against the other. 


Following the closing of the case, the 
Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, who took the initiative in the 
fight, made a statement in which it was 
indicated that they would approve of a 
plan similar to that used successfully by 
the fire companies. Attention is called 
to the fact that such a plan was advised 
by them long before the matter was sub- 
mitted to the courts. 

The statement reads in part: “We are 
ready now, as we were then, to co-op- 
erate in every fair way, and look for- 
ward to the creation of a method for 
handling the problem which will be 
beneficial to all interests. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the Central 
Bureau matter had to be adjudicated 
through the courts and that the spirit of 
friendly co-operation which prevails now 
was not permitted to have play in Feb- 
ruary. We share with the committee of 
local managers the hope that the out- 
come of the present conference will re- 
sult in lasting benefits to all interests.” 





PREPARING FOR LARGE BOND 





California Surety Underwriters Await 
Final Letting of Contract on San 
Gabriel Dam Next Week 

California surety underwriters are pre- 
paring to execute one of the largest con- 
tract bonds ever written in the state 
when the final letting on the San Gabriel 
dam of the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control is consummated. The bids will 
be opened next Monday at Los Angeles. 

Construction of the San Gabriel dam 
will be one of the largest undertakings 
of its kind ever attempted in the state. 
It is estimated that the surety premium 
on this bond will be approximately $337,- 
500, special rates for which have been 
promulgated by the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau. 

The estimated cost of the huge project, 
which is expected to cover a period of 
five years, is $15,000,000. The dam is to 
be of concrete masonry, about 350 feet 
from heel to toe at its base, 440 feet high 
and approximately 2200 feet long at the 
crest. It will contain approximately 
3,250,000 cubic yards of mass concrete 
and will be one of the great dams of its 
kind in the world. 





SCORES UNINSURED MOTORIST 


On being told at a London court that 
a youth purchased a motorcycle for $25, 
collided with a taxicab, doing $100 worth 
of damage, was not insured, the judge 
said: 

“You are a danger to the public when 
you go out on a motor and have not 
taken out an insuran-e policy.” 

The judge made 2»n order for payment 
by instalments of $2.50 per month. 
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Ohio Upholds Conn 


On Salary Question 
(Continued from page 32) 


brought to the attention of the depart- 
ment until 1925, that supplement to the 
agreement never did become a_ valid 
amendment to any by-law. That supple- 
ment having been entered into as a mod- 
ification of the original general agency 
contract, and having materially changed 
the same to the benefit of the policy- 
holders, it must be held to have rendered 
the entire contract invalid from and 
after the date of the last approval by 
the department of insurance, which has 
heretofore been stated as of December 
31, 1919. 

“It is argued by counsel for relators. 
that inasmuch as the superintendent of 
insurance has been given the power and 
duty to judicially approve by-laws. when 
submitted to him for approval, that his 
successor may not thereafter set aside 
his approval. Upon this point counsel 
has cited the case of United States vs 
Bank, 15 Peters 377, and other cases of 
the same tenor. Upon the authorities 
cited, and esnecially upon the authority 
of United States vs. Bank. we have 
reached the conclusion that the approval 
given to the report of 1919 validates all 
payment of compensation to Brookhart 
to the end of the year 1919, and that by 
reason of the want of approval subse- 
quent to that date, any compensation for 
service in excess of a reasonable com- 
pensation is subject to the orders of the 
superintendent of insurance. 


Excess Salary Should Be Restored 


“Paragraph 3 of the syllabus in the 
former decision of this court, which is 
herebv affirmed, declares the payment of 
excessive and exorbitant salaries to offi- 
cers and agents of a mutual insurance 
company to be an unsound practice and 
a wrong upon the policyholders and of 
such company and further declares it to 
he the right and the duty of the suner- 
intendent of insurance to require restitu- 
tion of excessive and exorbitant amounts 
eo paid. Having found that the sum of 
$15.000 is an adequate salary to be paid 
to Brookhart for the services shown to 
have been rendered by him, it follows 
that any excess above that sum, from 
and after January 1, 1920, was wrong- 
fully paid and should be restored to the 
treasuries of the insurance companies. 

“It has been argued that these insur- 
ance companies should be permitted to 
conduct their corporate affairs without 
interference on the part of the super- 
imtendent of insurance. This argument 
has been met in the former decision of 
this court upon the motions. 

“Tt has further been argued that the 
policyholders are satisfied with the gen- 
eral contract and two or three policy- 
holders have intervened for the purpose 
of giving expression of their notions on 
that subject. If, instead of this expres- 
sion having been given bv only a few 
policyholders, it had developed in the 
course of this hearing that an over- 
whelming majority of the policyholders 
preferred to pav the compensation 
agreed to be paid under those contracts, 
their views and wishes would find favor 
in this court. In the absence of that 
expression, we can onlv conclude that 
they have felt that their individual in- 
terests were not sufficiently large to jus- 
tify the expense of investigation and re- 
dress. 


Control of Expenses Must Be Exercised 


“Mutual insurance has acquired a stat- 
us of usefulness and a reputation for 
service in the insurance world. It has 
the sanction of legislation and has re- 
sulted in the majority of instances in re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. It has 
resulted in a multitude of other instances 
in disaster to persons who believed their 
risks were conservatively covered. Be- 
iween these extremes of experiences, it 
has become established that governmental 
safeguards are imperative. The super- 
intendent of insurance is by statute made 
the guardian and the conservator of the 
rights of the multitude of insured whose 


interests are large in the aggregate but 
whose separate and individual rights are 
of too small value to warrant any expen- 
sive efforts toward investigation or re- 
dress. 

“The transactions shown by this record 
are such that if this court should award 
a writ of mandamus and compel the is- 
suance of the renewal licenses, such ac- 
tion would be construed by mutual in- 
surance companies as giving unlimited 
latitude in the matter of making con- 
tracts for payment of salaries and would 
be construed as denying to the superin- 
tendent of insurance supervision over the 
management of conduct and mutual in- 
surance companies and might eventually 
result in exploitation of the insuring 
public, to the permanent detriment and 
damage of mutual insurance enterprises. 

“Tt has been urged in argument that 
Brookhart is a man of unusual business 
attainments. The same might truthfully 
be said of very many public officials who 
are drawing salaries which are only a 
fraction of the amount they could earn 
in private business enterprises. This ar- 
gument does not meet the situation. In- 
surance has been by legislation im- 
pressed with a public use and mutual in- 
surance furnishes no field for the em- 
ployment of business sagacity with any 
expectation that such services must be 
compensated in competition with the de- 
mand for like services in the business 
world. 

“Tt has further been urged in argument 
that lower insurance rates are offered by 
these relator companies than other mu- 
tual insurance companies in the same 
field. It is urged with equal insistence 
by counsel for respondent that while 
these companies have lower rates than 
many companies there are still other 
companies whose rates are lower than 
relators’. We are not impressed with 
this argument and do not feel that it is 
material to inquire into that feature of 
the case. It is absolutely certain and 
bevond question that rates must neces- 
sarily be higher because of paving ex- 
orbitant salaries than they would other- 


——. 








wise be, and policyholders in a mutual 
insurance company are entitled to have 
the benefit of the reduction. 

“It has been urged that inasmuch as 
the licenses issued by the superintendent 
of insurance to these relators during each 
of the years from 1920 to 1925 recited 
that relators had ‘fully complied with 
the laws,’ that their acts, proceedings 
and records cannot thereafter be ques- 
tioned. To this argument it may be an- 
swered that the violation of express stat- 
utory provisions is not the only subject- 
matter of administrative redress. The 
unsound practice of permitting the pav- 
ment of exorbitant salaries is equally 
subject to redress. It should further 
be answered that estoppel cannot be 


pleaded against the superintendent of in- ° 


surance. If relators have acted wrone- 
fully or without legal warrant, the fail- 
ure of the superintendent of insurance to 
correct an evil during one year does not 
justify a wrongdoer in pursuing his 
wrongful course. He cannot be said to 
have been misled in his prejudice. 

“Tt follows from the foregoing that the 
company should not be put to any ex- 
pense on account of this litigation. The 
costs of this action as well as the at- 
torney fees for services of counsel ren- 
resenting relators should be paid bv Mr. 
Brookhart. The costs of these suits will 
of course be taxed against the compa- 
nies, but in making settlement with the 
companies it will be the duty of the in- 
surance commissioner to reauire restitu- 
tion to the companies of all such costs 
and counsel fees. 

“The relators have utterlv failed to 
show a clear legal right to the extraor- 
dinarv writ of mandamus. The resnond- 
ent has completely established his de- 
fense. The writ will be denied, but the 
mandate will be withheld for a reason- 
able time to permit restitution to he 
made in accordance with this oninion 
and in makine restitution find Nos. 7 
and 14 will gnide the superintendent of 
insurance, and Brookhart shonld receive 
credit for the sums fond to he payable 
to him under finding No. 14.” 
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Report On Survey Of 


Municipal Insurance 


(Continued from Page 29) 
of fireproof construction. Detention 
homes and hospitals should be fire-re- 
sisting throughout. State law should 
compel this. 

2. The inclusion of a mandatory in. 
surance clause in bonding laws is desir. 
able especially in cities where the needs 
for new construction are already heavy 
and where the law does not require fire. 
proof construction. 

3. Cities should provide some method 
of protecting their property against pos- 
sible loss. Because of the varying con- 
ditions, even in cities of the same popv- 
lation, no single method can be pre- 
scribeed to meet the needs of every city. 
The buildings of one city may be of sw- 
period construction while those of an- 
other city may be poor risks. In gen- 
eral, however, all cities except those with 
500,000 or more population, should insure 
their large and extra-hazardous risks in 
regular companies. 

Cities Insured in Private Companies 

The following suggestions are made 
for those cities that insure in private 
companies: 

1. The 80% coinsurance clause should 
be used on protected property as about 
one-third more insurance protection can 
be secured at the same cost as before. 
If the coinsurance clause is not used, the 
city should arrange to receive sealed 
proposals from various insurance compa- 
nies. Insurance should be bought in the 
same way as any other commodity. The 
lowest bidder, if it is a fire insurance 
company of good standing, would get the 
contract. 

2. Policies should be written for 
either three or five years instead of one. 
The three-year term rate is usually two 
and one-half times the one-year’ rate. 

3. If possible maturities of: policies 
should be arranged so that an equa 
amount will become due each year. This 
will help simplify budget planning. 

4. The valuation of property for in- 
surance purposes should be determine 
by an appraisal either by insurance ex- 
perts or by an appraisal concern an 
also by the chief engineer of the fire 
department or city engineer. 

It is desirable that the insurance 
on all city-owned property, including 
schools, be handled by one person. In 
the large city it should be in the hands 
of a deputy controller, or of an assistant 
to the director of finance and in the 
small city in the hands of the city treas- 
urer. 

Creating a Municipal Fund 

The pamphlet states that cities having 
a population of 500,000 or more probably 
would not find it necessary to create al 
insurance fund, as they could carry thei 
losses by appropriation from the genera 
fund or by means of a bond issue. In 
other cities it is suggested that an in 
surance fund might be created to cover 
possible losses. A city having more than 
200 real risks, it is thought, can safely 
carry its own insurance. ; 

The following are few of the practices 
recommended in creating a municip 
fund: 

“An ordinance should be passed pro- 
viding for an ex-officio insurance fun 
commission, composed of the mayor 
city manager, the director of finance, city 
controller, city counsellor, purchasing 
agent and chief engineer of the fire de 
partment. This commission should 
given the power to fix rates, decide of 
what property should be covered by the 
fund and what property, if any, should 
be insured in private companies. 

“The insurance on all city owned 
buildings, including, if possible, schoo 
property, should be handled by the com- 
mission. Reinsurance should be carrie 
on’ the larger and dangerous risks. 

“The fund should be invested in secut" 
ties that may be readily sold for cash. 

“The method to be used in insuring 
city-owned property cannot be deter 
mined on the population basis alone,” the 
pamphlet states. “Tax limitations, bont 
ed indebtedness, and ‘ability to pay’ ca! 
not be ignored in arriving at a decision. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Questions and Answers 


~~ 


No. 2 Federal and Public Official Bind Claims 




















The lecturer on federal and public of- 
ficial bond claims who compiled these 
questions and answers was Major Ernest 
Rose, fidelity and surety claim depart- 
ment, Globe Indemnity. 


1. Q. A collector of customs was by 
act of Congress required to pay over to 
his superior officer the money collected 
by him, subsequently, and after the ex- 
ecution of the collector’s official bond he 
was required by the United States to 
disburse funds in his hands for purposes 
outside the scope of his duties as col- 
lector, such as the building of a marine 
hopital, and the furnishing of supplies 
to the naval service. He defaulted in 
connection with the marine hospital, and 
the furnishing of supplies to the naval 
service, in which accounts he was found 
short $50,000. Is the surety liable for 
this shortage ? 

A. No. the court held that the surety 
was not liable for defaults in the per- 
formance of the new duties, but would be 
liable for the obligations originaly cre- 
ated. See Gaussen vs. United States, 97 
U. S. 854. 

2, Q. A state treasurer was elected 
for a two-year term, and gave bond as 
required by statute. After the bond was 
accepted, and prior to the expiration of 
the term, the legislature passed an act 
making the treasurer's term of office 
four years. On the day following the 
expiration of the original term of two 
years the treasurer misappropriated $40,- 
000. What is the liability of the surety? 

A. The limit as to time is as impor- 
tant to sureties upon official bonds as 
the limit in amount, and the legislature 
cannot change either stipulation in the 
sureties contract without his consent. The 
surety is not liable. (See Peppin vs. 
Cooper, 2 Barn & Ald. 431; Bigelow vs. 
Bridge, 8 Mass. 274; Moss vs. State, 10 
Mo. 338; State Treas. vs. Mann, 34 Vt. 
371 contra—Commonwealth vs. Drewry 
15 Gratt (Va.) 1. 

3. Q. Is the rule of law, that sureties 
will be released by a concealment by the 
obligee of a previous defalcation of the 
Principal, or other matters material to 
the risk, applicable to bonds executed for 
public officers ? 

. It is not. See P. & D. Co. vs. 
Commonwealth 104 Ky. 579; 47 S. W. 
5799; 49 S. W. 467 Hogue vs. State 28 
Ind. App. 285; 62 N. E. 656. 


4. Q. (1) Under an order of court, 
the clerk of the court was required to 
accept $500,000 tendered by the defend- 
ants in a pending suit, and hold the 
same until the further order of the court. 
The clerk deposited the fund in a bank, 
Which failed before any further order 
was made by the court in connection 
therewith, 


(2) The clerk of the court received 
$25,000 paid into court,-and receipted for 
itas clerk. The statute did not author- 
ze or require him to receive the fund in 
this case, and the act was not within the 
scope of his official duty. The clerk mis- 
appropriated the $25,000 and lost it by 
gambling. Is the surety liable in either 
of these cases? 

In case No. 1 the surety is liable, 
cause the clerk is an absolute insurer 
of the money coming into his hands in 
us official capacitv. See People vs. Mc- 
Grath, 279 Ill. 5g0; 117 N. E. 74. 


In case No. 2 the surety is not liable, 
act not being within the scope of 


the clerk’s official duty. See Carey vs. 
State, 34 Ind. 105; Browers vs. Flem- 
ing 67 Ind. 541; Hardin vs. Carrieo, 3 
Met. (Ky.) 289; Wilson vs. State, 67 
Kan. 44; 72 Pac. 517; State vs. Porter; 
69 Neb. 203; 95 N. W. 769; Clark vs. 
a. County, 128 S. W. 1079; 138 Ky. 


5. Q. A judge presiding at a criminal 
trial entered an order of disbarment 
against an attorney for his misconduct 
during a trial. In an action for damages 
it was shown that the order was entered 
maliciously. Can the surety be held in 
the action for damages? 

_A. The entry of the order was a ju- 
dicial act, the court having jurisdiction 
of all the parties, and as such is subject 
to review but not to an action for dam- 
ages. Surety not liable. See Lange vs. 
Benedict, 73 N. Y. 12; Bradley v. Fisher, 
13 Wallace 335. Field, J.: “It is a gen- 
eral principle of the highest importance 
to the proper administration of justice 
that a judicial officer in exercising the 
authority vested in him, shall be free to 
act upon his own convictions, without 
apprehension of personal consequences 
to himself.” 

6. Q. Two post offices were entered 
by burglars on the night of January 1, 
1926, one being located in Texas and the 
other in New Jersey. $20,000 was taken 
from the Texas office and $25,000 from 
the New Jersey office. On January 2, 
1926, the Texas postmaster reported the 
burglary to the Post Office Department, 
and applied for relief under the sections 
of the United States statutes made and 
provided for such cases. The same ac- 
tion was taken by the New Jersey post- 
master on July 5, 1926. Is there any lia- 
bility on the part of the surety on the 
official bonds in either case? 

The Texas P. M. protected his 
surety by applying for relief within the 
time (six months) limited in the statute 
but the N. J. P. M. failed to do so and 
his surety must make the loss good. 

ri A county treasurer made de- 
posit of funds coming into his hands in 
his official capacity, in the First National 
Bank, and the Planters State Bank. By 
act of the state legislature the county 
commissioners were empowered to desig- 
nate certain banks as county deposito- 
ries, and in pursuance thereof duly des- 
ignated the Planters State Bank as a 
county depository. Both banks failed. 
What, if any, is the liability of the surety 
on the county treasurer’s bond? 

A. The designation of the Planters 
State Bank by the county commissioners 
as a county depository relieved the coun- 
ty treasurer of liability for funds de- 
posited therein but he made deposit in 


the First National at his own risk and 
his surety is liable therefor. 

8. Q. At the time of the death of the 
tax collector of B. County, Pennsylva- 
nia, on February 4, 1927, approximately 
50% of the real and personal taxes for 
1925 were uncollected. The county board 
has served notice on the surety to pay 
the balance. What can the surety do 
to protect itself? 

A. The surety must see that collection 
is made or exoneration is obtained other- 
wise it is liable for the full amount 
shown by the tax duplicates. 

9. Q. The sheriff of M. County re- 
ceived an execution directing him to levy 
upon the goods and chattels of one John 
Jones in the village of Rock Creek to 
satisfy a judgment in the sum of $1,500. 
The sheriff levied on the goods and chat- 
tels of one John Johns of Rock Creek, 
who brought suit for damages on the 
sheriff’s official bond. Can he recover? 

A. The sheriff was guilty of trespass 
when he levied on the goods and chat- 
tels of John Johns and the surety is lia- 
ble for any damages awarded Johns up 
to the penalty of the bond. 

10. Q. Your company is notified that 
the state treasurer has committed suicide 
and that his accounts are short $100,000. 
Your bond is for $150,000. You are as- 
signed to handle the case. What proce- 
dure will you follow? 

A. An answer that shows the student 
has grasped the situation and knows 
what he is talking about will be “good.” 





NEW FIRM IN HARTFORD 

The Reliance Realty corporation, 
which will do a real estate and insurance 
business in Hartford, Conn., has opened 
offices in the Hartford National Bank 
building there. ; 

John W. Hulling, president of the firm, 
has been connected with the group and 
agency departments of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company for the past eight 
years. He is now serving his second 
term in the Legislature as representative 
from West Hartford. 

Harold J. Beardsley, secretary, has had 
a wide experience in the general insur- 
ance business, having been associated 
with the office of Beardsley & Beards- 
ley and more recently conducting a gen- 
eral insurance agency in West Hartford. 





STONE’S ADVICE TO AGENTS 


“Anybody can lose money in tke in- 
surance business but it requires brains to 
make it, effort to increase it, and energy 
and initiative to keep it coming in.” Such 
was the apt way in which Edward C. 
Stone, U. S. manager, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, expressed himself at a _ recent 
home office conference of Employers’ 
representatives. Mr. Stone’s feeling was 
that one of the best ways to write profit- 
able premiums was to increase the pro- 
portion of business written in the so- 
called miscellaneous lines. 





F. & D. ATTORNEY DEAD 


Judge S. S. Laycock, one of the most 
prominent legal representatives of the 
Fidelity & Deposit in the South, died a 
short time ago at the age of 45 years. 
Judge Laycock was dean of the Baton 
Rouge, La., bar for many years and an 
honored figure in the social, business 
and professional life of that city for 
more than half a century. 
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N. Y. Old Colony Club 
Opens Up Downtown 


INSURANCE OFFICIALS JOIN 





Has Entire Twelfth Floor of 84 William 
Street, Equipped With Complete 
Dining Service 





The downtown club quarters of the 
New York City Old Colony Club, occu- 
pying the entire twelfth floor of 84 Wil- 
liam street, opened yesterday. This club 
has offered a special appeal for member- 
ship among insurance company execu- 
tives and lists some of the most prom- 
inent of them on its rolls. 

_The club is equipped with complete 
dining service; no tips will be permitted 
and moderate prices will prevail. The 
catering will be under direct charge of 
Rudolph A. Fischer, who successfully op- 
erates several splendid restaurants in 
New York City. 

In announcing its opening this week 
the club sent out the following special 
notice: 

“As per the statement contained in 
your application for membership in Old 
Colony, the period of your membership 
will be extended to begin as of the date 
of the opening of the downtown club and 
will run for one year from that time. 
The present membership card which you 
have will be good and will be honored 
in this manner. The period of time since 
the date of your application to the date 
of the opening of this downtown club is 
without cost or expense to you.” 





FAVORS BURGLARY REVISIONS 





Joseph Gladstone, N. Y. Broker, Scores 
Unreasonable Underwriting Condi- 
tions and Trap Clauses 
Joseph Gladstone, a New York City 
broker, has made an urgent appeal 
for the standardization of theft, bur- 
glary and robbery insurance policy 
forms. He sees this step as absolutely 
indispensable and imperative and says 
that to remain indifferent to the situa- 
tion now existing is not only unfair to 
the insuring public, but also detrimental 
to the rights and interests that creditors 
and banks have in the assured’s solvency. 
Mr. Gladstone further states: “It is 
amazing that no organized agitation has 
ever been made against the present bur- 
glary and robbery policy forms, until the 
Central Bureau for clearing “not taken” 
policies endeavored to enforce certain 
responsibilities that fortunately were un- 

successful. 

“No doubt such deplorable indifference 
has been mainly due to the favored dis- 
crimination previously referred to—but 
the time has come, when it becomes the 
special duty of all concerned in the wel- 
fare of insurance, to see to it, that be- 
fore a casualty policy is placed ‘on the 
market’—it shall not contain unreason- 
able underwriting conditions and trap 
clauses. The public’s faith in insurance 
protection, is entirely too valuable to de- 
stroy with immaterial or irrelevant tech- 
nical defenses. Let us have insurance 
protection that protects—instead of a 
controversial scrap of paper and very 
costly litigation.” 





FIFTY YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 


Fifty years ago when accident insur- 
ance was in its infancy in this country, 
A. C. Dick, now president of Dick & 
Reuteman, a large and prominent Mil- 
waukee agency, joined the Travelers. 
Today he is still representing the com- 
pany, having rounded out half a cen- 
tury of continuous service. 

Mr. Dick’s long record of service is 
graciously commented upon in the cur- 
rent issue of “Protection,” the Travelers 
house organ. Reference is made to the 
fact that instead of the single line of 
accident insurance which Mr. Dick orig- 
inally wrote, his office now writes every 
form of insurance, 
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F. & D. Makes Study 
Of Depository Bonds 


PREPARED BY PAUL WELLENER 
Says Bank Failures Have Hit Surety 
Companies Hard and Drawn Atten- 
tion to This Form of Suretyship 











The numerous bank failures during the 
last few years have hit some surety com- 
panies pretty hard and have focussed at- 
tention upon a form of suretyship about 
which the public in general, as well as 
most surety agents, seem to have but a 
vague notion, namely, depository bonds. 

With a view to enlightening the pub- 
lic upon the subject, the Fidelity & De- 
posit has recently published a pamphlet, 
written by Paul L. Wellener, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of its public official-de- 
pository department, explaining clearly 
the principles which govern the writing 
of depository bonds. The company 
heads believe it to be the frankest and 
most understandable statement on this 
subject that has been published so far. 

“A depository bond,” says the writer, 
“is a guarantee given by a banking in- 
stitution to a depositor, in most Cases a 
pubhe body, and is usually conditioned, 
in substance, that the bank will, upon 
presentation, honor all checks" drawn 
against that particular deposit. The pur- 
pose of the bond is to protect the de- 
positor against loss in the event of the 
bank’s failure. It is strictly a financial 
guarantee.” 

Underwriting and Banking Compared 

Since both banks and surety compan- 
ies deal in credit, Mr. Wellener thinks 
that their problems are much alike. He 
says: “The fundamental problems with 
which the commercial banker is con- 
cerned are very similar to those con- 
fronting the depository bond underwrit- 
er. A bank receives deposits and in turn 
lends the funds to others. The surety 
company does not actually lend money 
to others, but, by guaranteeing the re- 
payment of deposits made by public bod- 
ies, which are in reality loans to the 
depository banks, the surety’s obligation 
and that of the principal are insepar- 
able. ' ; 

“The relation between a bank and its 
depositors is that of debtor-creditor, 
hence a deposit of public funds in a 
bank can be regarded as a loan to the 
bank. If for any reason the bank does 
not repay its loan when required, in 
other words, repay the public deposit on 
demand, the surety company which guar- 
anteed the deposit must do so. The only 
essential difference, therefore, between 
a bank loan and a depository bond is 
that the bank lends its money in advance, 
whereas the surety company pays a debt 
which its principal has been unable to 
meet. : 

“The comparison between banking and 
depository bond underwriting may even 
be carried a little further. When a bank 
is in need of cash it frequently borrows 
from a correspondent, or from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. The depository bond 
can be compared to the loan made by 
such a correspondent, or by the Federal 
Reserve Bank.” 

More Safeguards Needed 


The writer is of the opinion that there 
are too few safeguards surrounding de- 
pository bond underwriting. He says on 
this subject: 

“Usually, the depository bond under- 
writer is not secured in any way. In 
the case of a loan by a correspondent 
bank to another banking institution the 
loan is either a short term obligation, or 
else the correspondent has the right to 
call the loan whenever it may wish. 

“The depository bond, however, is a 
term obligation for a year or more; in 
some places four years without right of 
cancellation or recall. That there are not 
many safeguards surrounding depository 
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bond underwriting is a fact which the 
intelligent banker is sure to appreciate. 

“By regarding depository bond under- 
writing in the light of a banking prob- 
lem it is easier to appreciate the diffi- 
culties with which the underwriter is 
concerned. When a bank grants a loan 
to an individual the bank officer has the 
advantage of intimate personal contact 
with the borrower. 


Full Information Necessary 


“The bonding company, however, has 
to make its loans at long range and fre- 
quently upon the strength of very lim- 
ited information. Losses under deposi- 
tory bonds have become so frequent and 
have been of such proportion that under- 
writers have realized the necessity for 
closer contact with the banks which ap- 
ply for such bonds. 


Underwriting Principles 


The pamphlet states that the deposi- 
tory underwriter considers three things 
essential to a good bank risk: (1) ade- 
quate working capital; (2) experienced, 
conservative management; (3) produc- 
tive field of operation. 

Mr. Wellener is of the opinion that 
the financial statement of a bank will 
always be the principal factor in deter- 
mining the underwriting of depository 
bonds. The Fidelity and Deposit has, 
therefore, as a result of its experience, 
laid down seven rules by which a bank’s 
financial statement may be analyzed. 
They are as follows: 

1. Loans and discounts must not ex- 
ceed deposits. Under the law, if a 
bank’s capital be impaired the impair- 
ment must be corrected immediately, or 
the bank will be required to close. It 
is not regarded as a good practice, there- 
fore, for a bank to lend to others more 
than it receives in deposits, because by 
lending a part of its capital and surplus 
the bank no longer retains such capital 
and surplus as a safety fund. 

2. The bank’s investment in its bank- 
ing house and in real estate must not 
represent too large a proportion of its 
capital and surplus. The capital should 
not only be adequate but it should also 
be reasonably liquid. 

3. The investment in furniture and 
fixtures should not equal nor closely ap- 
proximate the bank’s surplus. No mat- 
ter what the initial cost of the furniture 
and fixtures may have been, second- 
hand furniture and fixtures are worth 
very little from the surety man’s point 
of view. Furniture and fixtures, there- 
fore, may not be reearded as surplus. 

. Expenses, taxes, etc, should never 
exceed the undivided profits. If they do 
it is evident the bank is losing money 
and that its surplus is impaired. 

5. The cash reserve and secondary re- 
serve should represent approximately 


25% of the deposits. A good depository 
risk is essentially a bank which main- 
tains a sufficiently liquid condition to 
meet unusual demands that may occur 
unexpectedly. 

6. Bills payable and_ rediscounts 
should never exceed the capital nor be 
more than 15% of loans and discounts. 
A bank heavily in debt is not in a. liquid 
condition, and should it be forced to 
close, the lending institution would hold 
as collateral to its loan the best of the 
closed bank’s receivables. Only medi- 
ocre, or poor paper would be left, out 
of which the surety company might ex- 
pect to effect a partial recovery of its 
loss. 

7. Public deposits should not exceed 
25% of the total deposits. Any large 
deposit from a single source is an ele- 
ment of danger to a bank because it 
may be unexpectedly withdrawn at a 
time when the bank is not in a condi- 
tion to meet a sudden large withdrawal. 





1927 “INSURANCE ALMANAC” OUT 


Has Been Published Annually by the 
“Weekly Underwriter” for 15 Years; 
Contains 1214 Pages 


The fifteenth issue of the “Insurance 
Almanac and Encyclopedia,” published 
annually by the “Weekly Underwriter,” 
is now out and it contains 1214 pages 
of useful material to insurance men. Its 
editor and compiler is A. Irving Brew- 
ster. 

Pains have been taken to include in 
this edition information on every con- 
ceivable subject insurance-wise. More 
than four hundred pages are devoted to 
a description of the various insurance 
companies in the United States while the 
“Who’s Who in Insurance” section now 
contains brief biographical sketches of 
more than 1,600 men in all branches of 
the business. 

An interesting fact gleaned from the 
book is the fact that about 175 com- 
panies have been organized in this coun- 
try during 1926, of which 57 were life 
companies, 56 fire and marine companies, 
and 68 casualty and miscellaneous com- 
panies. Another item, which contains a 
note of sadness, is that during the past 
year about 338 insurance people are list- 
ed on the death roll of 1926. 

According to the “Almanac” there are 
now about 47 insurance journals pub- 
lished in the United States and a com- 
plete list of them is published. 








JOINS WEHINGER SERVICE 
John Barlics, formerly statistician of 
the Republic Casualty and the Pittsburgh 
Fire Underwriters, is now connected with 
the Wehinger Service, an insurance em- 
ployment bureau in New York. 
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National Casualty Will 
Not Neglect A. & H. Line 


ITS PLANS FOR’ EXPANSION 





Financial End of Company’s New Pro. 
gram Fully Completed; Won’t Write 
New Lines Until 1928 





Further details of the National Casual- 
ty’s plan for the enlargement of its ac- 
tivities, in keeping with its recent affilia- 
tion with the National Fire of Hartford, 
and the Continental Casualty, are given 
in the current issue of the “Record,” the 
company’s house organ. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the proposed 
broadening of the company’s operations 
to include all casualty lines will in no 
way affect its aggressive policy in the 
accident and health field. This branch 
of the National’s business will be extend- 
ed more actively and aggressively than 
ever. 

It is further stated: “The additions to 
the company’s financial structure now 
being made, which are necessary for 
safety in underwriting additional lines of 
business, will also be a material asset to 
the accident and health representatives 
of the company in soliciting business. 

Its capital is being increased to $750- 
000, with additional surplus of $1,000,000. 

“All preliminary arrangements for 
handling general casualty business will 
not be completed until sometime in the 
fall and none of the new lines will be 
written until the beginning of 1926, 
While the financial end of the program 
has all been fully arranged, the formali- 
ties of having the new charter approved 
and securing broader licenses, etc., in all 
of the various states, printing of supplies 
and other preliminaries of organization 
will take considerable time. 

“This point we wish to make very 
clear: the accident and health end of the 
business is not to be in any way neg- 
lected through the new activities that are 
being undertaken. This branch will be 
guided by accident and health specialists 
as heretofore. The other branchs will 
be handled through entirely separate and 
distinct departments, managed by spe- 
cialists in the respective lines to be writ- 
ten.” 





TO WITHDRAW FROM MICHIGAN 


The Federal Automobile Insurance As- 
sociation of Indianapolis, Ind., which has 
been a prominent reciprocal insurer in 
Michigan for a number of years, will for- 
mally withdraw from this state July 9, 
the state insurance department has been 
definitely informed. The withdrawal fol- 
lows a citation recently by Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston when the ex- 
change was ordered to show cause why 
its license in this state should not be re- 
voked. 

After the hearing Commissioner Liv- 
ingston said he would decide a number of 
points involved in the case within a few 
days and he intimated that some drastic 
changes would be asked of the exchange 
if it wished to remain in the state. His 
decision, however, has not been disclosed 
but its nature was evidently guessed by 
the reciprocal which hastened to make 
its plans to abandon Michigan business. 





MICHIGAN COMPANIES MERGE 


‘The merger was completed last week 
in Michigan of the old Wolverine fire 
company and the Michigan Employers’ 
Casualty after directors had suggested 
the move and stockholders, in special 
session a few weeks ago, had approved 
it. The new company will write auto- 
mobile insurance exclusively. 

It is capitalized: at $200,000 as com- 
pared with total capitalizations of the 
two old companies amounting to $467,000. 
The new Wolverine, however, has a sur- 
plus of $300,000. An intensive drive for 
new automobile business is to be 
launched throughout Michigan and to 4 
more limited extent in Ohio, the only 
other state in which the company 1s 
entered, 
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N. Y. Indemnity Is Now 
Out Of Nine Bureaus 


WELTON’S REASONS FOR ACTION 





Says Overlapping Activities of These 
Organizations Result in Loss of 
Time and Money 





The resignation of the New York In- 
demnity from eight bureau organizations 
last week has been the source of much 
discussion in casualty circles. The com- 
pany will no longer be affiliated with the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau, the Insurance 
Federation of America, the Boiler & En- 
gineering Insurance Survey Bureau, the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, the W. F. Moore Plate 
Glass Bureau, the Plate Glass Insurance 
Exchange of New York and the Plate 
Glass Insurance Survey Bureau of New 
York. Membership in the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House of Chicago 
was dropped some time ago. 

.The New York Indemnity will, how- 
ever, retain its membership in the Surety 
Association of America, the Towner 
Rating Bureau and the Acquisition Cost 
Conference for both casualty and surety. 

When Spencer Welton, president of 
the company, was asked this week why 
this action had been taken he summed 
it up by saying: “I’m trying to run a 
company economically and build it 
upon a sound basis. Accordingly, it has 
been my belief for some time that we 
have been spending a lot of money in 
belonging to bureaus and associations 
whose activities overlap. I am convinced 
that membership in such organizations 
under present conditions is a waste of 
money and the cause of a lot of waste 
motion. 

“Another thought is that the insuring 
public is entitled to have economies ef- 
fected wherever possible so as to hold 
down the cost of insurance. Where there 
is duplication of bureaus the cost of in- 
surance is inevitably increased. 

“In other words, I am trying to fol- 
low the same procedure in the New York 
Indemnity’s bureau affairs as in my own 
home office. My aim is to get the great- 
est possible efficiency for the least 
amount of operating cost.” 

. While Mr. Welton is outspoken in his 
view of the overlapping activities of the 
various bureaus, he intimated that he 
would be receptive to the plan of the 
new Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives for the centralization of all 
bureaus under one overhead expense. He 
said: “If and when this association car- 
Nes out its proposal for one organization 
of rating and another organization of 
public relations, I will be glad to join it.” 

On still another point Mr. Welton is 
Particularly frank. This is that although 
the New York Indemnity is resigning 
trom every bureau in which membership 
is voluntary, it will, nevertheless, main- 
tain and strictly adhere to bureau rates 
and do nothing which will in any way 

€ construed as taking any unfair ad- 
vantage of its competitors. 





U.S. F. & G. MAKES PROGRESS 


Earnings Far Ahead of Last Year; 
Quarterly Dividend Declared; Building 
Expansion Planned 


The business of the United States F. 
. has grown to such an extent that 
the company is now planning the erec- 
ton of five new stories to the annex of 
the present home office building. It is 
reported that the company’s earnings for 
€ second quarter of 1927 are consid- 
erably in excess of its earnings for the 
Tst quarter, which were exceptionally 
800d. The company is also far ahead 
feast year’s record up to the present 





At the board of directors’ meeting last 
Week the quarterly dividend ot 47%%, or 
a share, was declared on the com- 
Pany’s capital stock, payable on Wednes- 
day of this week. 


ADD FIVE DIRECTORS 

The present directors of the Michigan 
Mutual Liability were reelected at the 
annual meeting of the company last week 
and the following new ones were added 
to the board: W. H. Burnham, Consoli- 
dated Concrete Machinery Corporation, 
Adrian; George W. Davies, of Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Muske- 
gon; C. H. Hobbs, of Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tubes Co.; F. W. Moore, of Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair; S. W. 
Utley, of Detroit Steel Castings Co. 

The directors later re-elected 
officers. 


the 





JOIN N. Y. INDEMNITY 

The metropolitan New York branch of 
the New York Indemnity added two men 
to its staff this week. They are Ray- 
mond D. Mabie, as manager of forgery, 
fraud, merchandise protective and auto- 
mobile “bail” bond departments, and 
Walter Wood, as a specialist in burglary 
and plate glass lines. 

Mr. Mabie was formerly with the Na- 
tional Surety as a salesman of fraud and 


forgery bonds. Both he and Mr. Wood 
are favorably known on the street. 


LATHAM IN NEW POST 

James Latham, formerly manager of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies’ surety 
cepartment at Buffalo, is now settled in 
his new post in Philadelphia as assistant 
te Howard Hager, superintendent of the 
Aetna organization’s surety department 
there. Mr. Latham’s experience includes 
work at the home office and as execu- 
tive special agent of the surety depart- 
ment throughout the Eastern territory. 


PA. COMPENSATION LAW DIGEST 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Casualty Insurance Co. has 
compiled a digest of Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Laws. The original law be- 
came effective on aJnuary 1, 1916, and it 
has been amended five times, including 
the latest amendment which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1928. 








ARTICLE ON COMPRESSED AIR 

The July issue of the “Travelers Stand- 
ard,” published by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., contains a comprehensive ar- 
ticle on “Compressed Air and Accidents.” 





FALL RIVER APPOINTMENT 

The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Branz & Feldman as its gen- 
eral agents for casualty lines at Fall 
River, Mass. 


J. D. FLYNN RESIGNS 

Joseph D. Flynn has resigned as su- 
pervisor of personnel and procedure in 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment of the Travelers’ home office to 
join Goodwin-Beach & Co., Hartford in- 
vestment brokers. Mr. Flynn will be in 
charge of their statistical department. 





MARTIN SAILS FOR EUROPE 

Stanley G. Martin, second vice-presi- 
dent, Independence Indemnity, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Martin and their daugh- 
ter, sailed for Europe last week on the 
S. S. Montrose for a six weeks’ vacation. 





JOINS DETROIT OFFICE 
A. E. Kleinberger joined the New 
York Indemnity this week in its Detroit 
branch office as manager of the forgery, 
fraud, merchants protective and automo- 
bile “bail” bond departments. 





PAY 6% SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
A semi-annual dividend of 6% has been 
paid to stockholders of the Common- 
wealth Casualty on the outstanding cap- 
ital stock of the company. Holders of 
the new stock issued on April 1 received 
3%, representing their pro rata share in 
the dividend disbursement for the period 
during which they owned the stock. 








Dishonesty 


D ishonesty on the part of trusted employees is esti- 
mated to be costing the employers of this country 
approximately $200,000,000 per annum. 


Dishonesty cannot be prevented; it can only be antici- 
pated. Most of the dishonesty losses reported each year 
occurred under accounting systems thought unbeatable. 


F idelity Bonds and no other forms of protection— 
enable employers to anticipate dishonesty on the 
part of their employees and to counteract its effects. 


Fidelity Bonds, as furnished by the F & D, can be written 
to cover the officers and employees of all kinds of organi- 
zations—one person or ten thousand. 


FIDELITY ANbD DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 
of Maryland 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 





PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
have full information regarding an agency 
connection with your Company. 


E. U. 79 


(Signed) ........... Neudiadenesceweses soe 
Address 
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| All Liberty-Loving Americans 


feel a thrill when they recall the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. This epoch-making document has been the fore- 
runner of political independence for hundreds of millions of 
people. Unfortunately, it did not and could not provide 
economic independence for dependents. 


But to the people of America is now offered an opportunity to t 
sign an economic and financial Declaration of Independence,— 
for themselves and for those they hold most dear. Modern 
Life Insurance makes it possible for a man to attain independence 
for himself if he lives, and for his dependents if his life is cut 
short. And it is of particular significance that in the World’s ; 
greatest Democracy, where Liberty and Independence stand ite f 
pre-eminent, Life Insurance, which gives economic and financial ' 
independence, has shown its greatest advance. In the United in 
States of America there is more Life Insurance in force than in | : 
all other countries of the world combined. 'Tothe extent that Life | 
Insurance banishes almshouses, orphanages, homes for the aged, | & 
and prevents crime, indigence, and pauperism, it is- truly aiding | 








v 
in making us a Nation of Freemen. May it not therefore be ; 
claimed that the extension of the Life Insurance principle has ig 
assisted in furthering individual and national independence? le 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society a: 


of the United States | in 
W. A. DAY, President 7 Bi 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK, N.Y. i 


























